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Who are the 
unusual men? 


I" ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there are men and 
women who stand apart from the herd. They are indif- 


ferently called the intelligentsia, highbrows, revolution- 


_ aries, reactionaries. What is meant is that they think. 


To put in the hands of these unusual people a newspaper 
like the Manchester Guardian is to marry true minds. 
These lively-minded people have no hunger for huge type, 
for slick make-up, for whimsy, flimsy, the flamboyant or 
baroque. Their need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good reporting. To them, 
as to the Manchester Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily reading of the 
Manchester Guardian is a deep pleasure. Perhaps you will 
try the Manchester Guardian and find how it gradually 


endears itself to you. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardtan 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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‘THE TIMES’ 
OR THE NEWSPAPER AS AN INSTITUTION 


D. W. BROGAN 


LIKE some majestic river, the history of The Times has moved on to 
modern days, and its present constitution, its restored place in 
public esteem, may be reckoned as the equivalent of the Aral Sea of 
the poem. But if there is one lesson to be learned from the long and 
eventful story, it is that there is and can be no rest for a newspaper, 
no snug harbour in which it can repose, confident that its days of 
danger are over. There is, even in the last volumes,’ enough drama, 
as many hairbreadth escapes to provide a full movie script; and the 
story, exciting, even moving as it is, is told at the high moments with 
so much skill that we are almost as uncritical as Desdemona. But, 
as she must have wondered at times at the pass to which her too 
confident listening had brought her, the reader ought to beware of 
too complete and uncritical an acceptance of the story of The Times 
as told by Printing House Square. The subject and the treatment 
deserve better than that. 

The story of The Times is told here with a fulness, a candour and a 
sense of historical responsibility that is rare in histories published by 
public bodies about themselves. And, consciously or unconsciously, 
the candour and fulness of this treatment is part of the implicit plea of 
the History for the treatment of The Times not merely as a newspaper, 
but as an institution. True, the compilers insist, again and again, 
positively by concrete example, indirectly by the use of the term 
‘trade’, that The Times has always been attached to its revenues, that 
a newspaper that needs subsidy (from parties, or private persons, or 
from auxiliary commercial undertakings like The Times Book Club 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica) is in an unhealthy state that no 
indifference to mere profit, no high-minded pursuit of the public 
good can do more than palliate. The first duty of a newspaper is to 
be solvent. It was by becoming solvent, by escaping from the 
necessities of patronage and subsidy, that The Times was able to 
make for itself the position it attained under John Walter II and 
Thomas Barnes. The ‘Thunderer’ could only thunder effectively if 
its noise was its own, never suspected of being an effect, available 
like a piece of stage or radio equipment to the first hirer. 


' The History of ‘The Times’; The 150th Anniversary and Beyond, 1912-1948, 
Part I 1912-1920: Part II 1921-1948, Written and Published at the Office of The 
Times, Printing House Square, London, 1952. For convenience, the formula PHS 
will be used in this article to describe the GHQ of The Times. 
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Rightly, therefore, a good deal of space is devoted to the financial 
troubles of The Times. itself. These were not, in this period, quite 
what they were in the previous volume. Then the question had 
become one of the mere survival of The Times. Dwindling circula- 
tion, dwindling advertising revenue, formidable competition, plus a 
series of disastrous mistakes were driving the old ship on the rocks; 
or, to use Northcliffe’s metaphor, making it likely that the barnacled 
old whale would die on the rocks and never take to deep water 
again. Moberly Bell by bringing in Northcliffe saved The Times in 
one sense. Northcliffe saved it in another, by his great skill in all the 
arts of ‘the trade’, his willingness to take risks and his importation 
into PHS of men trained under him in the more lively and con- 
temporary atmosphere of Carmelite House. But making The Times 
solvent, making a bankrupt concern a very valuable property, 
immensely improving The Times from every technical point of view, 
was not necessarily saving The Times as an institution. And The 
Times as an institution, not The Times as a mere newspaper, is the 
theme of these volumes. 

To what dangers did Northcliffe’s control expose the institution, 
not the mere newspaper? During his years of control there was no 
public scandal to equal the Parnell case, nothing so disastrous 
morally and financially. There was no near scandal to equal The 
Times share in the Jameson Raid. There were individual gaffes and 
failures, but no newspaper can avoid these and in hardly any of 
them did The Times sin alone. The disappearance of The Times 
would have been a great loss, as were the disappearances of the 
Westminster Gazette and the Morning Post. None of Northcliffe’s 
vagaries were more extraordinary than some of those imposed, 
amid public indifference, by Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook 
on their properties. 

Of course, one difference is due to age. The Daily Mail, the Daily 
Express were, for all practical purposes, the creatures of one man. 
There was and is no vested interest of loyalty to them. The Times 
was there, great and famous, before Alfred Harmsworth left Dublin 
or Max Aitken left New Brunswick. It was there before them; it 
should, so many thought, be here after them. And this indefinable 
but real prestige was accepted and coveted by the press lords them- 
selves, for they all, at various times, wanted to own The Times. 
It was better than a peerage, even if more expensive. And it was 
because The Times was coveted in this way that its sale to C. Arthur 
Pearson or Northcliffe was thought to be scandalous, as it was again 
thought to be scandalous that The Times, at Northcliffe’s death, 
should be taken over by Rothermere or Beaverbrook. 

But there was more to it than mere age, mere habit. The Morning 
Post was as old and as much of a habit, especially among the classes 
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most governed by habit. That the Morning Post should go out of 
publication was as unthinkable as that St George’s, Hanover 
Square, should go out of the marrying business. But the Morning 
Post did go out of business, to much general regret, especially in the 
‘trade’, but with no general sense of national disaster. 

With The Times and its fate, other considerations were involved. 
And they are involved still in The Times’s picture of itself. What is 
that picture and how does The Times history justify that picture? 
The Times, the current publicity tells us, is ‘a national, independent 
and complete newspaper. It is committed to no political party, but 
supports whatever party, whether in or out of power, it believes to 
be acting in the national interest; and it is complete in the sense that 
it does not distort or suppress news or views which it may regret or 
deplore. Moreover, it is independent not only of parties but of any 
other newspaper whatever. It is one of the few journals in Britain 
entirely outside the amalgamations and trusts which control so large 
a portion of the Press.’ 

It is easy to see how the Northcliffe régime, even before Northcliffe 
began to slip over the edge of eccentricity and egoism into madness, 
made these claims exaggerated or false. Northcliffe was ‘national’ 
in the sense that he was a nationalist, an imperialist; if you like, a 
patriot. But while we can accept the purity of the motives that led 
him to oppose the Declaration of London, to expose the munitions 
shortage, to help to bring down the Asquith government, these 
campaigns were an exercise of personal power, in the first case 
against the judgment of the formal rulers of The Times and, in the 
others, conducted with a vehemence and an appearance of personal 
ambition that made them seem very different from Russell’s cam- 
paign against the War Office during the Crimea. No one thought 
Russell had been laid on to ‘get’ Aberdeen or that Delane had an 
eye on high office. Each was a servant of the institution; Northcliffe 
was the master, or as he preferred to style himself, “The Chief’. 
The Times under Northcliffe was indeed no strict party organ on the 
lines of the Morning Post or the Daily News, but it was a personal 
organ, which was as bad or worse. And it did distort news that it did 
not like. (Despite the apologia made here, its treatment of Russian 
news was unworthy of it and the suppression of the Lansdowne 
letter was, as is candidly admitted, a mistake.) And further, The 
Times certainly suffered from its association with the other North- 
cliffe press. It was more than Northcliffe’s very human nature 
could stand to see The Times so ostentatiously passing by on the 
wayside when the Daily Mail was off on a crusade. It didn’t matter 
if it was a question of sweet peas or standard bread, but Northcliffe 
had his ambitions as well as a passion for profitable stunts, and on 

1 This was also Heart’s style. Northcliffe may have copied his great congener. 
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great issues of public policy, the Northcliffe press, like a cabinet, had 
to say the same thing, and that was more often the Daily Mail thing 
than The Times thing. If the present Times view of its functions is 
right and practicable, then the Northcliffe interlude, however 
necessary to put the paper on its feet, lasted too long and was at best 
a dreadful necessity. When the nightmare was over, the managers 
of The Times must have been tempted to act like Vivie Warren in the 
play, disown the illgotten gains that had put The Times on its feet 
and go their way in smug if not indignant virtue. To do them credit 
they do nothing of the kind. If there is no portrait of Northcliffe as 
sympathetic and as brilliant as that in the previous volume, the 
disastrous story of his last years is told with sympathy and a genuine 
appreciation of his services. The Times we know is a newspaper 
that owes nearly as much to Northcliffe as to Walter, Barnes or 
Delane. 

But The Times programme, however justifiably it marks a revulsion 
against the last convulsions of the Northcliffe regime, raises a good 
many questions which this History does not fully answer. The 
compilers realize that The Times which Northcliffe took over and 
The Times that Northcliffe’s successors tried to recreate was not the 
only possible Times nor, indeed, the only Times that has existed in 
the paper’s history. It is one of the repeated themes of this History 
that the greatest maker of The Times was Barnes. And The Times, 
as Barnes saw it, was not at all the journal it became under Delane, 
still less what it became under Buckle and what it tries to be today. 
For Barnes, we learn, 
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consciousness that some sort of institutional status had been 
conferred, whether by politicians or by the public or by the 
process of time upon his paper, did not exist. The Times was a 
privately owned political instrument and newspaper, conducted 
for private profit, and expressing his private judgment. There 
was nothing spiritual about it; it was a militant dialectical 
journal. The staff was not a corporate or collegiate body... 
Hence Barnes’s writers existed to write to the Editor’s orders; 
it was, therefore, no affectation which led him to assure Le 
Marchant that he had never been ‘impressed with the idea of 
that enormous power of The Times to which you refer’. For 
Barnes as a born controversialist ‘the power’, enormous or not, 
lay in the inherent force of his argument; for him as an egoist it 
was a mere happy accident that his arguments were pressed 
home in a paper that was read throughout the country and 
reached every class. It was immaterial what people said about 
The Times as long as they read it. 


1 History of The Times: The Twentieth Century Test, London 1947, p. 14. 
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It is deferentially suggested that many of the troubles of The Times 
in the past and possible troubles in the future came, and may come, 
from neglecting the core of common sense and adequate self- 
judgment involved in the view taken of the paper and of its editor’s 
functions, by the editor who the paper has most delighted to 
honour. 

For it may be held that no newspaper can be an institution in the 
sense that Buckle conceived it, and as it is obvious that the compilers 
of this History conceive it. And it seems that some of the severity 
with which The Times History judges The Times arises from the 
setting-up of an impossible ideal and then denouncing fallible 
human beings for failing to attain it. 

The institutional approach is so much taken for granted that even 
the advantages of the institutional claim are more often suggested 
than expounded. The first advantage was a claim, often accepted, 
to a priority in official news. The Times in London, still more The 
Times correspondents abroad, claimed a primacy that other papers 
resented rather than resisted. In Paris or Berlin, The Times corre- 
spondent had among correspondents something of the position of 
the Nuncio in the diplomatic corps. The appointment of a Times 
correspondent was a matter of high policy, not only at PHS but 
in Downing Street, the Quai D’Orsay and the Wilhelmstrasse. The 
advantages from the point of view of The Times were obvious. A 
Times correspondent was certain to have access to official channels. 
He might be snubbed, attacked, abused. He would not be ignored. 
The Times behaved like a great power and was often treated like one. 
The ineffable De Blowitz owed a good deal of his European reputa- 
tion to his talents and his cheek, but he owed more to the fact that 
those talents and cheek were at the service of The Times. A more 
serious correspondent like Wickham Steed in Vienna gained, too. 
It was well worth the while of the Ballplatz or the Hungarians to tell 
him their tale and it was part of his strength that with his profound 
knowledge of the Habsburg dominions, he could tell when what he 
was being told was the tale and nothing more. Even a thoroughly 
detested correspondent like Saunders in Berlin could not be ignored 
by Biilow any more than he could, under the régime of Buckle and 
Chirol, be expelled. Since news and views in The Times were them- 
selves political facts of great importance, it was important to affect 
the news and the views. Lord Salisbury might use the Standard, 
but no ministerial favour could turn the Standard into The Times. 
A rival correspondent, a rival editor could not, however talented, 
however well-informed, however bien vu, compete with this prefer- 
ential position. Ceteris paribus, The Times won. And it was usually 
not even a case of ceteris paribus, for The Times (because of its 
special position) was a magnet attracting to it the best journalistic 
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talent in Britain, despite bad pay and the increasing and known 
financial debility of the paper. These were the obvious advantages; 
what were the disadvantages? 

One obvious disadvantage sprang from the quasi-diplomatic 
status of Times correspondents. Something like an agrément was 
required before a correspondent could be sent to an important 
capital. It was not always forthcoming. There were office reasons, 
as well as diplomatic reasons, why Wickham Steed was not sent to 
Berlin, but the diplomatic reasons covered the office reasons. The 
condition of the status of the correspondent was that he was the 
legitimate subject of diplomatic sanctions. This situation, merely 
inconvenient before the war of 1914, became much more than 
inconvenient after it. Before 1914, outside Russia and Turkey, 
Europe was under a régime of a ‘free press’. A government that 
professed to have no direct control over its own press was not in a 
strong position in trying to control correspondents of the foreign 
press. Of course it was tried, but it had to be done surreptitiously 
and in a semi-official fashion. 

The world made safe for democracy changed all that. To Musso- 
lini, to Hitler, to Stalin, the concept of a free press was ludicrous, 
They neither believed in it nor believed it to be possible. They 
expected a Times correspondent to be as much under orders as a 
correspondent for the Popolo d’Italia, the Volkischer Beobachter or 
Tass. Any protestation that The Times was not under government 
control struck them as incompetent humbug. And this change in 
the situation was one of the reasons, though not the main reason, 
why The Times did not give its correspondents in the period before 
the second war the same support it had given to its correspondents 
before the first. 

A further reason why this support was not given was involved in 
the second aspect of The Times’s institutional position. It was not 
merely that The Times claimed a privileged position as a news 
gatherer. It claimed a priveilged position as a news commentator, 
too. In part this privileged position was not the result of privilege 
but the result of special fitness. Given the special position of the 
foreign correspondents and their consequent special competence, 
the rulers of The Times in PHS often were in a better position to 
judge the movement of foreign affairs than was the Foreign Office. 
The private letters from the correspondents kept the editor and the 
controllers of the foreign departments in constant touch with, at 
any rate, European affairs. On the average, The Times correspondent 
was an abler man than his ambassadorial colleague. He often had 
the same confidential information and he had sources of information 
denied even to the abler and more energetic professional diplomats. 
News in The Times, like comment in The Times, was itself news and 
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an event. It was a consequence of this position that The Times 
thought of its own news columns, and still more of its editorial 
columns, as ‘affected with a public interest’ in a more fundamental 
way than was true of the average responsible newspaper. The Times 
was not in any real sense what the German and French press de- 
lighted to call it, ‘the great organ of the City’. But the City was. 
interested in what The Times said and took steps to put its views to 
The Times. Nor was The Times ever a mere government mouthpiece 
like Pravda, the Daily Herald, or the Irish Press, to name three 
varied specimens of too common a class. But as The Times pon- 
dered the views of the City, it pondered the views of the government. 
It could and did give a critical support to all governments. This, of 
course, was much easier in Delane’s heyday, when there was a 
political religion common to all sensible men. There was plenty of 
personal bitterness. Disraeli and Gladstone were much hated, but 
the division between the sections of the governing classes was not 
deep. 

It was not unnatural that the first great Times disaster should 
come over Parnell. A revolutionary issue had been brought into the 
domestic world of English politics. Then followed the free trade 
split in the Conservative party (more serious than one now finds it 
easy to understand) and the multiplied bitterness of the birthpangs of 
the welfare state. The Times could not and did not treat those 
dangerous Radicals, Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, as it 
had treated Hartington or even Harcourt. Yet it was still regarded 
abroad and still regarded itself as, in some sense, the custodian of 
the public relations of any government, at any rate in foreign 
matters. It was a role barely possible under Buckle, quite impossible 
under Geoffrey Dawson who was a strong and open partisan and 
seems to have regarded the pre-war Liberal government as, in some 
way, not only wrong-headed but illegitimate. In this situation it was 
impossible to carry out one of the institutional roles of The Times. 
It was still important, still weighty (despite Northcliffe’s increasing 
control), but it was not either official or even officieux in the manner 
of Le Temps. There was nothing extraordinary in this—for a 
normal newspaper. The New York World was carefully read during 
all the Wilson régime because Frank Cobb, its editor, was so often 
the mouthpiece and to some degree the counsellor of the President. 
When Wilson went out of office, the World ceased to be a source of 
White House exclusive news, while remaining one of the world’s 


1 At a moment when The Times was ceasing to deserve the special position that 
it had earned, I heard an American ask a then member of the staff if The Times 
was ever ‘scooped’? ‘Nothing is news until it has appeared in The Times’, was the 
half-serious answer. It was still possible to make a joke of that kind without 
evoking the wrong kind of laughter. 
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best newspapers. The same fate befell Spender’s Westminster 
-Gazette with the fall of Asquith. But The Times could not wait until 
its friends came back into office. It had to appear both independent 
-and specially informed. 

The dangers of this position became most apparent in the years 
preceding the second war. Of course, for all the decisive years, The 
Times had its friends in office. Its neutrality was highly benevolent. 
But thinking of itself as an institution, and (still more serious) being 
thought of as an institution, The Times in its news columns and in its 
editorial columns attempted more than a newspaper should attempt 
(if Barnes was right). And it is because it attempted too much that 
it failed so disastrously. 

There is no attempt made in this History to hide the extent of the 
disaster. Indeed, even persons not full of the milk of human kind- 
ness may think the condemnation too severe or, at any rate, made to 
fall on the less serious faults. The charge brought against the rulers 
of The Times by its historians is that they failed to give a lead, either 
by adequate reporting or by adequate editorial indoctrination, in 
face of the growing, evident and increasingly dangerous threat from 
Nazi Germany. This charge falls into two parts. One of the charges 
-can be considered proven; it would be a serious charge against any 
serious paper, and is still more serious when brought against The 
Times. Since the main Times interest in its greatest days was foreign 
.affairs, it was an unpardonable fault in an editor, especially in so 
parochial an editor as Dawson, not to see that he had adequate 
advice. Yet after the death of Harold Williams, The Times had no 
foreign editor. The old and most valuable custom of the private 
letter from the correspondent fell into desuetude. For the first time 
in its history, PHS was less well informed than the Foreign Office. 
This was a grave failure in duty. In palliation it might perhaps be 
said that Geoffrey Dawson was simply a representative figure of the 
age of Stanley Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain and Horace Wilson. 
But whatever excuse might be offered, the fault was serious and it 
was seriously punished in a way that, naturally enough, is not stressed 
in the History. Not only were readers angered and alarmed, but the 
reputation of the paper fell very low in ‘the trade’. Journalism, like 
all other professions, has its own public opinion which often differs 
very much from uninformed opinion of the lay public. And in the 
highly clubbable world of what may be called, without offence, the 
higher journalism, the stock of The Times was low. There was the 
case, inadequately dealt with here, of the expulsion of the Berlin 
-correspondent, Norman Ebbutt (he is not named in the History but 
this coyness is not imposed on reviewers). His offence was that he 
saw, reported, and by that fact, condemned the Nazi régime at a 
time when it was the policy of PHS to see the brighter side of the 
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Third Reich. This made him persona non grata in Berlin, but what 
angered ‘the trade’ was that it was believed to have made him 
persona non grata in PHS as well. Gone were the days when Delane- 
defied Palmerston or Buckle, Biilow!? 

The Times got the reputation of being a paper that did not back up 
its men and a paper whose news columns were often in flagrant 
contrast with its editorial columns.? And ‘the trade’ opinion put a 
far higher value on thé news columns than on the leaders. 

It is perhaps in the treatment of the office policy on leaders (as 
apart from general editorial policy) that the institutional bias of the 
History and of The Times is most evident. Although it is reiterated 
that The Times is above all a newspaper, in fact most of the narration 
and most of the comment is devoted to the leader page. From earlier 
volumes we have learned that the modern lay-out of news and 
leaders is— modern. It came about in Delane’s time, but slowly and 
incompletely. For Delane there was no such axiom as C. P. Scott’s. 
‘comment is free, news is sacred’. He put news into leaders when he 
thought that was the best way to get his story across. He mixed 
comment and news as he thought fit. The modern leader that is 
either a recapitulation of recent news or an argument, is an innova- 
tion. And it may be suggested that the new Times leader owed 
much of the undoubted importance that it had to its institutional 
character. It was no longer a case of a powerful, polemical exposition 
in the manner of Barnes. It was The Times speaking, from Sinai, 
above the need of mere argument. Of course there often was argu- 
ment and sometimes good argument (although very inferior to the 
leader style of the Morning Post on one side or the Manchester 
Guardian on the other). The weight of The Times leader came from 
the weight of The Times, from its intrinsic prestige and that, like a 
new peau de chagrin, was constantly and deservedly shrinking. At 
the end of the appeasement period, nearly all the weight of The 
Times editorials came from the belief that, in some way or other, 
The Times was speaking for the government or the senior fellows of 


1 The History is so agreeably free from smugness, the natural sin of bodies like 
The Times or the B.B.C., that it is possibly unkind to dwell on this point. But the 
sanction imposed on Berlin, the refusal to Ebbutt’s successor of the title of ‘Our 
Own Correspondent’ is recounted with an alarming lack of humour. It is quite 
in the tradition of the editor of the Skibbereen Eagle who had ‘his eye upon Czar 
of Russia’. The Czar was not much upset by the Skibbereen Eagle, nor Goebbels. 
by The Times. And, a point that will interest the ‘trade’, it seems evident that The 
Times did not live up to its own rule that ‘Our Own Correspondent’ had only 
one employer, The Times, since its ‘Own Correspondent’ in Dublin was also 
editor of the Irish Times. 

® The Times had remarkably little excuse for not knowing what was going on 
in Germany, since one of its chiefs at PHS arrived, by accident, in Munich on 
June 30th, 1934, It was ‘a government of gangsters’ with which Britain and The 
Times had to deal, but that simple truth was forgotten by 1936 at latest. 
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All Souls or the banks. Little came from the belief that PHS had 
any special weight of its own, a sad truth understood and deeply 
regretted by those members of the staff who moved in a wider circle 
than did the editor. 

The Times slipped from being a newspaper whose opinions were 
weighty because it was well and specially informed, into being an 
oracle and an increasingly discredited oracle at that. By the time of 
the collapse of the Chamberlain-Dawson policy, an unkind critic 
{and London by then was full of them) might have quoted: 


Tis mute the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain, 


And echoes list to dilehen aow where Gods told lies of old. 


Again there is more to be said in palliation than the truthless 
historians admit. The whole conception of ‘public opinion’ had 
-changed and The Times (like most academic historians) had not kept 
pace with the change. The Times on its editorial page, at any rate, 
the first leaders, and the specials, the ‘turn-overs’, was still written 
for the public opinion of Bagehot’s English Constitution, the public 
opinion of the parliament of the First Reform Bill. In many features, 
in its treatment of sport, fashion, fancies and fads, The Times had, 
thanks to Northcliffe, marched with the times. But in its basic 
conception of what was news and what should be comment, its 
-clock was still standing at five minutes past six. It ignored the great 
element of truth in Northcliffe’s gibe that he had a more important 
instrument for influencing public opinion in the Daily Mail than in 
The Times. The public opinion that The Times reflected and tried to 
influence was now only one of the ‘public opinions’ that mattered. 
When The Times was at its apogee of fame and power, it had no 
serious London rivals and no provincial rivals at all. That changed 
with the rise of the new London press and with the conversion of the 
old provincial papers like the Glasgow Herald and the Manchester 
Guardian into dailies and the launching of new ones like the Scotsman. 
The public opinion that these papers, and others like the Yorkshire 
Post and the Birmingham Post represented was more homogeneous 
and more easily reflected and controlled thaa was the ‘public 
opinion’ of London. It still is... But although The Times was less 
and less representative, it grew more and more institutional. It was 
this that made the famous Sudeten leader so important. The weight 
came not from PHS, but from the nearly universal belief that PHS 
was the mouthpiece of 10 Downing Street. To disabuse the world of 
this belief would have been difficult. It would also have been 


1 The Manchester Guardian is, of course, a special case since it is both metro- 
politan and provincial. But some of its strength comes from its Antaeus-like grip 
-on the soil of Lancashire. 
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embarrassing, for if PHS in 1938 did not speak for 10 Downing 
Street what did it speak for, Groote Schuur? The Times was forced 
to take itself too seriously — to its and our loss. 

The Times, then, lost sight, in part, of its newspaper functions, and 
the compilers of this History seem to have lost sight of them also. 
For it is surprising to learn so little about the organization of The 
Times in its modern epoch. In previous volumes we learned a great 
deal about the organization of news gathering, pigeon post, India 
mails, cable rates, war with Reuters and the other agencies. In this 
we learn very little indeed. We are not given even proportionate 
figures of the cost of the foreign service, what countries it covered, 
what alliances and syndicating arrangements were made, all ques- 
tions of great interest to ‘the trade’ and students of ‘the trade’. 
Some of the chapters dealing with the organization of news are 
markedly inferior to others (the American section is far too casual 
in its treatment of Sir Wilmost Lewis and Sir Arthur Willert). The 
Times is a newspaper, but this History in its last volume is only 
intermittently about a newspaper; its emphasis is on the institution. 

The Times is now much more of a newspaper than it was, say, 
seven years ago. And we may assume that its unconsciously mono- 
polistic attitude, its de haut en bas air is gone for good. Unlike the 
B.B.C., it is not an effectual monopoly. It can neglect the readers of 
the popular press, most of whom are like Louis XIV’s first Dauphin 
who read only the Gazette de France and in that only the marriages 
and deaths. Its general readers are readers who might and do often 
turn to the Daily Telegraph and the Manchester Guardian. Its trade 
readers (naturally the most critical and the most feared) are readers, 
too, of Le Monde and Figaro, of the Herald-Tribune and the air 
edition of the New York Times. Although, to amend a famous joke 
of its present chief proprietor about the News of the World, it does 
not compete with the Sunday Times or the Observer because it does 
not come out on Sunday, it has nevertheless readers all the same. It 
cannot now get, what it once could get, that respectful and uncritical 
attention that it, like most other human institutions, regards as its 
due. We may assume that it has learned the lessons of its own history 
(though some think that it moved from credulity about the Third 
Reich to credulity about the U.S.S.R. with alarming speed). It is 
still the most famous and one of the best newspapers in the world 
and its History is quite without parallel.’ 

It is as a newspaper that it stands and will stand or fall. No 
editorial is ever as effectual as a first-class news story. In the deplor- 


’ Attention might be called to the complete and handsome climb-down over 
its treatment of the Parnell case in the previous volume. Of course it was right 
that amends should be made, but individuals and institutions seldom do what is 
tight, in cases like this, quite so completely. 
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able modern world, stories are harder and harder to get. No one 
today can begin to know Russia as Mackenzie Wallace knew it, or 
the Danube valley as Wickham Steed knew it. The job of just being 
a newspaper has never been harder, never been more necessary, 
never been more rewarding. Hic Rhodus, hic saltus. 
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JAMES MILL ON THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


W. H. BURSTON 


The end of Education is to render the individual, as much as possible, an 
instrument of happiness, first to himself, and next to other beings. 
Essay on Education 


1 

JAMES MILL’s Essay on Education was originally written (about 
1818) for the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is the 
only statement of his philosophy of education, and it is the only 
considered statement of the principles of education by any of the 
English Utilitarians of the nineteenth century. Bentham, it is true, 
in his Chrestomathia provided a detailed plan of the curriculum and 
method to be followed in the secondary school which he planned 
but never succeeded in building. It contains many interesting 
suggestions, but it never discusses fundamental principles: it is a 
practical scheme, not a philosophical treatise. John Stuart Mill 
states some general principles in his Inaugural Address to St Andrews, 
but he could not on such an occasion give his ideas systematic 
development. James Mill’s essay thus becomes a document of some 
importance both to the educationist, and, as we shall see, to the 
general student of Utilitarian philosophy. My object in this article 
is not to discuss the whole essay —that would be a major and 
lengthy undertaking — but to elucidate Mill’s statement of the aims 
of education, in the light of his other writings, and against the back- 
ground of his life and times. 

James Mill was born in Scotland, of a middle-class family, and he 
was brought up as a ‘gentleman’ and destined for the Church. He 
had a good education, culminating in some yéars at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he studied classics and philosophy, and later 
Divinity. After a short career in the Church, and some experience as 
a private tutor, Mill came to London in 1802, at the age of twenty- 
nine. He was from the start of his London career keenly interested in 
politics, and he occupied and maintained himself for the next few 
years in editing political journals. He then turned to writing articles, 
mainly on political subjects, for the Edinburgh Review — amongst 
these articles are two or three on the ‘Education of the Poor’. 
During this period he met Bentham; at the same time he com- 
menced his monumental History of India —a work which was to 
take him twelve years. From 1811 until 1817 he was fully occupied 
on this, spending much of his time as Bentham’s guest at Ford 
Abbey in Somerset, and occasionally assisting Bentham with his own 
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publications. In 1819 his appointment to the India House meant an 
end to financial worry, a not too onerous job, and freedom to explore 
the philosophy of the Utilitarians. 

The importance of this brief résumé of Mill’s career is that, though 
his education was in philosophy, the early part of his life in London 
was spent in political journalism, and throughout his life he main- 
tained an active interest in politics—his article On the Ballot 
appeared as late as 1830. And it was as a political creed that Mill 
first adopted Utilitarianism; not until much later did he turn his 
attention to its philosophy. Indeed, the essay on education is his 
first philosophical writing, and the letters preserved in the Place 
collection show that he read Hartley and Kant for the first time 
shortly before writing this essay. In 1823 he published his Elements 
of Economics, and in 1828 a fuller statement of his general philosophy 
— the Analysis of the Human Mind — a two volume work commenced 
in 1822. Only in 1835, a year before his death, did the Fragment on 
Mackintosh, the fullest statement of his moral philosophy, appear. 

Mill was neither the philosopher meditating alone upon the moun- 
tain-top, nor the practical reformer uninterested in speculation. He 
was both philosopher and political reformer. Throughout his life 
there was a constant interaction between his philosophical thinking 
and the political causes which he espoused. In considering his 
statement of the aim of education, therefore, we must remember, 
first that his was a mind trained in philosophy, especially Greek 
philosophy, and a character formed in a particular background of 
high and rigid standards of personal conduct. Second, and just as 
important, we must not forget the contemporary political scene from 
which his eye was never far removed: if we are to understand his 
educational thought it must be considered in relation to his political 
theory, and to what he said on the practical problems of his day. 
And if this approach is adopted, it will be convenient to follow Mill’s 
own practice and to examine his statement of the aim of education 
in two stages: first, the ideal of personal happiness, and second the 
ideal of the happiness of others. 


2 

The fullest statement of Mill’s conception of personal happiness 
appears in the Essay on Education. Here we are told that personal 
happiness does not mean pursuing every pleasure or gratifying every 
fleeting desire that presents itself. On the contrary, it means resisting 
some desires, abnegating some pleasures, in order to pursue others 
which will yield us a greater satisfaction, and ‘the greatest possible 
quantity of happiness’. To do this, we must cultivate the virtue of 
Temperance (the power of resisting appetite and passion), and the 
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virtue of Fortitude — the capacity to endure pain. The relevant 
passage is as follows: 


If he (man) has any appetite in his nature which leads him 
to pursue certain things with which the most effective pursuit 
of happiness is inconsistent...evil is incurred. A _ perfect 
command, then, over a man’s appetites and desires . . . which 
insures him against the illusions of the passions, and enables 
him to pursue constantly what he deliberately approves, is 
indispensably requisite to enable him to produce the greatest 
possible quantity of happiness. This is what the ancient philo- 
sophers called Temperance... and consisted in the power of 
resisting the immediate propensity, if yielding to it would lead 
to an overbalance of evil, or prevent the enjoyment of a superior 
good, in whatever the good or evil of the present life consists.* 


Now, it is arguable that in stipulating this, Mill is demanding a 
special quality of pleasure (what we ‘deliberately approve’), and is 
thus introducing a new principle other than happiness as such, into 
his ideal. But he would not have admitted this. He means that only 
in this way shall we gain the greatest possible quantity of pleasure, 
because he would argue that it is a matter of common experience that 
gratifying fleeting desires brings no lasting pleasure, and inhibits 
the pursuit of lasting pleasure. Whether we think his argument 
sound or not, there is no doubt that he did stipulate the pursuit of 
lasting pleasures if happiness was to be gained, and he stresses this 
point whenever he writes on education. In a letter to his friend Fran- 
cis Place regarding the education of Place’s daughter Annie, he 
writes: “Think of her happiness solely, and what will increase or 
diminish it, without one jot of passion allowed to step into the scale.” 
This is a curious adjuration to a fond and proud parent: it can only 
be explained if it is paraphrased as: “Think always of what is good 
for her, and steel yourself against granting all her desires without 
regard to her ultimate happiness.’ 

Mill was not, I think, unaware of the difficulty he was creating 
for himself by stipulating that men should cultivate Temperance in 
order to pursue only what they ‘deliberately approved’. In his 
Commonplace Book, there is a draft of a dialogue on Drama which 
contains some remarks relevant to this point. In this dialogue, Mill 
attacks the drama, and argues that the fact that it gives people 
pleasure affords us no ground for bestowing on it our approbation. 
He goes on to argue the general principle: 


Mr X. distributes his approbation in proportion as people 
give him pleasure. Are you prepared to defend this proposition, 


1 James and J. S. Mill on Education, ed. Cavanagh, p. 22. 
2 British Museum, Addn. MSS., 35, 152. 
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or will you confess that you are reduced to an untenable pro- 
position? ... Will you not allow that there are certain sorts of 
people to whom this does not apply? Bandits, — the commodi- 
ties which they keep yield pleasure. Ought we to bestow our 
esteem upon these bandits and their commodities? To the 
receivers of stolen goods nobody yields more pleasure than 
thieves and robbers. Ought these to be the objects of our 
esteem?...It is not the givers of any kind of pleasure that 
should have our esteem, but the givers of certain kinds of 
pleasure [my italics] ... There is then a gradation of pleasures 
and according as the pleasure is more noble is the artificer more 
entitled to our esteem. 


Mill goes on to discuss the theatre in particular and to say that the 
actor ‘is the slave of the most irregular appetites and passions 
of his species’. Most of this dialogue is negative; it criticizes strongly 
the idea that mere pleasure, even if given to others, can be a good 
thing, and many pleasures are referred to by Mill as ‘mere appetite’. 
But Mill never comes to any positive conclusion save that one big 
objection to theatrical pleasure is that it involves the prostitution of 
the actor — ‘the man whose profession it is to assume false appear- 
ances .. . cannot easily be a man of direct, true, undisguised, simple 
and sincere mind... Does this habit of violating the truth not 
corrupt all principles of honour in a man’s breast?’ In the course of 
his argument however, he does make the highly significant comment 
that pleasures must therefore differ in quality, and that this means 
that we are ‘taking a different ground for our approbation’. 

This dialogue was never published, as far as I know, and therefore 
it may represent views which Mill rapidly discarded. It shows clearly 
the influence both of Plato and of the contemporary climate of 
opinion among middle-class people of the early nineteenth century. 
Its date must be a matter of conjecture, for neither the Commonplace 
Book nor any of its entries are dated. We do not know whether 
Mill continued to make entries throughout his life, or only during 
his early journalistic career in London. Judging by most of the 
entries, the latter seems the more probable conclusion. The dialogue 
on drama is an early entry, and its argument suggests that it was 
written at an early stage in Mill’s thought. It could hardly have 
been written after 1816 — the approximate time of commencing the 
Encyclopedia articles, for it is entirely inconsistent with, for instance, 
both the article on Government and that on Education, and there 
is no other evidence, either printed or in Mill’s unpublished letters, 
to suggest that he changed his views so decisively. It is just conceiv- 
able that it could have been written after he met Bentham — about 
1808 — and after he had espoused Utilitarianism as a working creed 
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for political reform. For a man of Mill’s education and philosophical 
ability this seems most unlikely. The weight of the evidence there- 
fore favours the view that it was written soon after he came to 
London in 1802, and before 1808. 

It is an important piece of evidence, for it shows that Mill started 
his reflections on moral philosophy by considering his own moral 
experience and by considering it in terms of non-naturalist moral 
philosophy. It is clear that it is most misleading to think of James 
Mill as the apostle of pleasure as opposed to duty, although, in the 
end, his philosophy seems to reduce moral obligation to an illusion. 
But he did not think he was doing this: the last thing he wished to do 
was to deny the fact of moral experience —he thought he was 
explaining it without altering its nature, or reducing its strength as a 
motive to action. Late in his life, when he was accused of reducing 
morals to personal advantage, he angrily protested: 


This is to affirm that he who analyses any of the complicated 
phenomena of human nature, and points out the circumstances 
of their formation puts an end to them... Gratitude remains. 
gratitude, resentment remains resentment, generosity, generos- 
ity, in the mind of him who feels them, after analysis, the same 
as before.? 


It is essential to a correct understanding of Mill that we should 
realize that he thought, rightly or wrongly, that he was founding, 
not liquidating, moral philosophy. And the essence of what he says 
in the Essay on Education, regarding Temperance, is now clearer. 
We are told that we should resist some pleasures and cultivate 
others. This is a familiar part of moral experience — the fact of 
moral conflict between duty and desire. At first, Mill thought that 
the conflict was correctly described as between duty and desire. 
But later, in the Essay on Education, he is saying that, although 
cultivating some pleasures and resisting others seems like ‘taking 
another ground for our approbation’, on careful analysis it can be 
shown that this is not so, for ‘what we deliberately approve’ will 
in fact bring us the greatest possible quantity of pleasure. And this 
carries with it, the important implication that it is not pleasure only 
which should be our aim, but the greatest possible quantity of 
pleasure. 

Before we arrive at a final conclusion on this point, there is one 
further question to be asked: What did Mill mean by ‘pleasure’? 
It seems clear that he did not mean what we should understand 
today by the word. In one place, he asserts that ‘desire’ can be 
defined as the ‘idea of a pleasure’ — he writes: ‘The terms, therefore, 
“idea of pleasure’’ and ‘‘desire’’ are but two names; the thing 

1 Fragment on Mackintosh (1835), p. 51. 
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named, the state of consciousness, is one and the same.”! From this, 
‘pleasure’ is equated with ‘object of desire’ and it is at least as 
likely that Mill was analysing the nature of desire when he talks of 
‘pleasure’ as that he was asserting that desire had no other object 
than ‘pleasure’. He is using words in a different sense from our 
modern usage of them. The problem is this: granted that Mill 
regards the two terms ‘object of desire’ and ‘pleasure’ as two names 
for the same thing, what is he really describing, when he talks of 
‘pleasure’? Is he reflecting on human experience of ‘desiring’, or 
upon human experience of ‘pleasure’ in our sense of the term? 
Is he reducing all desire to pleasure, or is he expanding the term 
pleasure to include all forms of desire and its satisfaction? 

It seems to me probable that Mill is really analysing the nature of 
desire and its satisfaction when he talks of ‘pleasure’. Elsewhere 
he writes: ‘Pleasure is an end, and generically speaking, the only 
end.” [My italics.] And later: ‘A man acts for the sake of some- 
thing agreeable to him, either proximately or remotely ... So that 
pleasure, in a general way or speaking generically: that is in a way to 
include all the species of pleasure . . . is the end of action.’* The only 
part of human experience that really fits this description is not 
‘pleasure’ in our sense of the term, but ‘satisfactions’ of desires. 
When he insists that the ‘sensation of an object or a situation, and 
the pleasure it brings’* are the same thing — that the two are insepar- 
able, he is surely referring to the object of desire, for it is a matter of 
common experience that we can distinguish between the fact of 
attaining our objective, and the accompanying pleasure. Thus when 
he speaks of ‘what we deliberately approve’ he is thinking of desire — 
not momentary or fleeting wants, but rational desire. If this is true, 
then one obvious criticism of Mill cannot be sustained: we cannot 
argue that we often desire things which bring us no pleasure, for he 
says that ‘pleasure’ is the generic term for all the objects of desire. 

‘Now, if this is applied to Mill’s aim of personal happiness, it 
comes to this: some desires — ‘what we deliberately approve’ — 
should dominate our lives, and education should be designed to fit 
us so that those desires are in fact our strongest desires, and so that 
we are best able to satisfy them. This implies an education of which 
important elements must be authoritarian so that the child is taught 
to forgo some desires and to concentrate on others. In the immediate 
political situation, too, it would mean that the state would have to 
be authoritarian, for the majority of the people had not enjoyed the 
education which Mill prescribed, and so would desire the wrong 
things. The political problem is, however, a complicated one, and is 
obviously more intimately connected with Mill’s second aim — the 


1 Analysis of the Human Mind, (2nd Edn., 1878), Vol. Il, p. 192. 
* Fragment, p. 360. 3 Tbid., p. 389. * Analysis, pp. 184-5. 
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happiness of others. At this stage, we can only make the general 
point that, granted that men do not naturally desire the greatest 
pleasures, and that, ideally they should desire the greatest pleasures, 
the conclusion is ineluctable that sanctions are needed, from parents 
in the case of children, and from the state in the case of contemporary 
society, in order to restrain people from following the wrong 
desires. 

If Mill’s first ideal is, then, not merely that man should seek 
pleasure, but the greatest quantity of pleasure, it lends powerful 
support to the interpretation I have suggested here, that by ‘pleasure’ 
Mill meant ‘satisfactions of desires’. For it is hard to maintain that 
it is my duty to seek my own pleasure: still less can it be held that I 
am failing in my duty if I seek.or gain anything less than my maxi- 
mum pleasure. If, however, we look at it from the point of view of 
desire, the situation is different. Mill is then saying that mere satis- 
faction of desire is not enough: it is our duty to cultivate certain 
desires, and they are of such a nature that they will bring us a greater 
satisfaction than any others. It seems to me clear that what Mill is 
thinking of is the cultivation or realization or fulfilment of the highest 
part of our natures — his doctrine of personal happiness is a doctrine 
of self-realization. At the end of the Essay on Government, he uses 
language that seems to make it clear that he was thinking on these 
lines: “The Middle rank,’ he says, is ‘the chief source of all that has 
exalted and refined human nature’ — it is ‘that most intelligent and 
virtuous rank.” Leaving aside for the moment the stress on the 
importance of the middle classes, the really significant point in these 
words is the idea of an ‘exalted and refined’ man. 

This is but the first part of Mill’s ideal, but already we can detect 
two important influences on his thought. The first of these is the 
climate of opinion of his time — his ideal is a ‘respectable’ middle- 
class gentleman of early nineteenth-century England: one who likes 
the right things and sternly eschews the wrong ones. It is an attempt 
to adapt Hedonism to an age which was the reverse of pleasure- 
loving. But, with Mill, there is a second influence — that of the 
Greek philosophers to whom there are many references in the 
Commonplace Book. Mill had a great and lasting admiration for 
Greek philosophy? — it was, for instance, the main constituent in 
the education he prescribed for his son. We see the influence of the 
Greeks, especially of Aristotle, in the whole idea of self-realization. 
Though Mill differs on fundamental points from Aristotle, there are 
none the less striking similarities. Like Aristotle Mill seeks a final 
end or purpose; like Aristotle he seeks it in terms of rational desire; 


1 An Essay on Government, by JAMES MILL, ed. Ernest Barker (1937), p. 72. 
* Cf., for examples, An Autobiography, by JoHN STUART MILL, ed. Laski, 
World’s Classics, pp. 39-40. 
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finally, like Aristotle, he finds at least part of his ideal in a state or 
condition of ourselves. 


3 
The second part of Mill’s statement of the aims of education 
brings us at once to the familiar Utilitarian ideal — the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of people. In the Essay on Educa- 
tion, Mill specifies the qualities needed to make man ‘the best 
possible artificer of happiness to others’. He writes: 


A man can affect the happiness of others, either by abstaining 
from doing them harm, or by doing them positive good. To 
abstain from doing them harm, receives the name of Justice; 
to do positive good receives that of Generosity. Justice and 
Generosity, then, are the two qualities by which a man is fitted 
to promote the happiness of his fellow-creatures. And it thus 
appears that the four cardinal virtues of the ancients do pretty 
completely include all the qualities to the possession of which it 
is desirable that the human mind should be trained.’ 


Mill elaborates this second aim in the Fragment on Mackintosh: 
‘To make an act moral, it is farther necessary that he (the agent) 
have a conviction of its general utility (i.e. of its pleasureable effects 
on others)’ (p. 321.) This process of giving pleasure to others 
involves what Mill calls the ‘moral calculation’ — ‘the question 
ought, or ought not an action to be performed is evidently a question 
of comparison’ (p. 162). About this, there are a number of points to 
notice. What Mill wants is that the agent should always balance his 
own pleasure against any pleasure or pain resulting to others from 
his action. He should then act always so as to produce the greatest 
total pleasure irrespective of by whom it is enjoyed. In this calcula- 
tion, everyone must count for one, and none for more than one, and 
this includes the doer of the action. Further, a vital part of this 
calculation is a correct anticipation of the consequences of one’s 
actions, and especially an ability to imagine the painful or pleasure- 
able effects on others. Thus stated it is clear that this second aim 
involves not only the ideal of general happiness but also the principle 
of equality (the principle that every human being is equally entitled 
to our consideration); happiness must not merely be maximized, 
it must be justly distributed. 

Now, the first question we have to consider is whether Mill is 
still using ‘happiness’ here in the same sense as he did when he was 
speaking of education for personal happiness. The evidence on the 
whole suggests that he was, and that, when he speaks of the happi- 


1 Essay on Education, p. 23. The other two qualities are those of Temperance, 
which includes Fortitude, and Intelligence. 
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ness of others, he means that we should give them, ‘what we deliber- 
ately approve’. For he says: ‘Acts are virtuous if good to others is 
intended’ [my italics], and again: ‘If along with the idea of pleasure 
to the agents, the dispositions include the idea of good to some other 
person or persons, we call them, and the actions they produce good’ 
[my italics}. And Mill’s advice to Place upon the education of his 
daughter counselled him to think of her happiness, not of her 
immediate desires. All these examples refer to the happiness we 
should bring to others, and they suggest that Mill regarded his first 
aim — education for personal happiness — not only as an end but 
also as a means. It was a necessary preliminary to his second and 
greater ideal, for unless we had first experienced true happiness we 
should not know what to bring to others. 

There is really no doubt about James Mill’s personal view on the 
matter, which is well-stated by his son in his Autobiography: 


His standard of morals was Epicurean, inasmuch as it was 
utilitarian, taking as the exclusive test of right and wrong, the 
tendency of actions to produce pleasure or pain. But he had... 
scarcely any belief in pleasure... The greater number of mis- 
carriages in life he considered to be attributable to the over- 
valuing of pleasures. Accordingly, temperance, in the large 
sense intended by the Greek philosophers — stopping short at 
at the point of moderation in all indulgences — was with him, 
as with them, almost the central point of educational precept’ 
(p. 40). 


And this only confirms what we know from other sources of James 
Mill’s character, of his personal life and of the times in which he 
lived. His greatest personal efforts at distributing happiness were in 
the field of education, and here he was giving the poor not merely 
pleasure, but what he ‘deliberately approved’. It would be hard to 
imagine him approving a gift to enable theatrical performances to 
be seen at cheaper prices, or supporting an extension and cheapening 
of the facilities for the consumption of alcohol. 

It is true that Mill is not always consistent in this, and that, when 
he is writing of the happiness of others he frequently denotes by the 
word ‘pleasure’, any kind of pleasure, and not ‘what we deliberately 
approve’. This is especially true of his political writings. And, in the 
Fragment on Mackintosh, he says, in one place: ‘When the con- 
sequences of the act are pleasureable to other persons... the 
intention...is good’ (p. 162) [my italics]. The essential point 
is that Mill is clearly not prescribing the greatest possible quantity 
of pleasure, as he did when he was talking of personal happiness. He 


1 Fragment, p. 191. 
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is mainly concerned that some pleasure should be given to others, 
and that it should be equally distributed. 

It is most important to remember, however, that this inconsis- 
tency is between two conceptions of pleasure both of which are 
hedonistic. Mill was a hedonist and an ethical naturalist. The only 
evidence which casts any doubt on this is the fact that, in two places, 
he declares that he does not know ‘wherein Happiness consists’, 
and it might be argued that he would not have said this if he had 
identified happiness with pleasure. The first of these occurs in the 
short section iii of the Essay on Education (pp. 24-5), and the second, 
at the end of his life, in the Fragment on Mackintosh, where he wrote: 
“When we have found that good to mankind gives their moral 
quality to actions, one thing remains, namely, wherein that good 
consists... This is an important part of the investigation, but not 
necessary to our present inquiry’ (p. 394, Appendix A). But there 
is a possible interpretation of these words which is consistent with 
ethical naturalism. Mill may have had in mind a kind of sociological 
analysis which would classify the objects and situations which in 
fact brought pleasure to people. If so, a concrete situation could be 
stated, analogous to the concept of economic welfare where as many 
people as possible enjoyed the maximum material welfare. Mill 
would not have confined himself to material things, for he would 
have wanted all to enjoy the pleasures of the middle classes. But he 
might well have thought that these pleasures, like those arising from 
the satisfaction of material needs, could be classified and measured, 
so that eventually one could reach a precise and objective situation 
which could be described as the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people. 

Whether this conjecture is sound or not, it is clear that on Mill’s 
view of happiness the principle of equality must be regarded as 
additional and extraneous: it cannot be inferred from the ideal of 
general happiness. For it is possible to imagine a situation of the 
greatest happiness in a community where happiness is not equally 
distributed. We can think of occasions where insistence on equal 
distribution of welfare has brought little advantage to the many, at 
the cost of great disadvantage to the few. And there is the situation, 
not entirely fictional, of the castaway crew who have enough food 
to keep half only of their number alive. 

Mill seems to have been quite unaware of this discrepancy, and 
the most probable explanation of this serious flaw in this thinking 
lies in the social and economic conditions of England in his day. 
For at that time, it was hard to imagine any greater step forward 
towards greater happiness than the more equal distribution of it: 
no one doubted that the Golden Age had begun, that indefinite 
progress was not only possible but inevitable, and that an unlimited 
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expansion of material welfare was at hand. But there was a striking 
maldistribution of material welfare, and, evidently, the ideal of the 
greatest happiness could best be realized by more equitable dis- 
tribution. The problem was not one of greater production, but of 
equitable distribution. 

This is an explanation of Mill’s view: it is not a justification of it. 
The flaw in his argument arises, however, not from postulating 
happiness as an ideal, but from his particular interpretation of 
happiness in hedonistic terms. If happiness is thought of as a state 
or attitude of mind of ourselves towards other people, then it can 
quite consistently be argued that an essential feature of this ideal 
state of mind would be that we should treat all other human beings 
as equals — as individual personalities. The final ideal — the ultimate 
good — would then be not the happiness of the recipients of our 
benevolence, but the happiness in ourselves produced by the fact 
that we desired the happiness of others. This would be a self- 
realization theory, and it would follow Greek thought, especially 
that of Aristotle, very closely. 

Now, although we know that Mill was influenced by the Greeks, 
and, indeed thought he was developing their philosophy, there has 
so far been no evidence that he thought on these lines when dealing 
with the happiness of others. We shall gain more light on this 
question if we examine Mill’s statements on the subject of the 
motives to right action. Are the motives from which we do good 
actions important? And if so, what motives ought we to cultivate? 

Mill insists several times, and quite explicitly, in the Fragment on 
Mackintosh, that ‘morality is an attribute of intention’. When we 
give pleasure to others, ‘the case is simple, the intention has in it 
nothing but what is good’ (p. 162). He expands this: 


Without an immoral intention there is no immoral act. An 
intention is immoral in two cases: first, when a man acts with a 
foreknowledge of the preponderance of evil consequences, 
secondly, when he acts without inquiring, that is without 
caring, whether there will be a preponderance of evil conse- 
quences or not... Morality is an attribute of intention, and an 
intention is only good when the act intended has in the sum of 
its ascertainable consequences a superiority of good over evil... 
To act without regard to consequences is the property of an 
irrational nature. But to act without calculation is to act 
without regard to consequences. (p. 163). 


But Mill distinguishes ‘intention’ from ‘motive’, for he writes: 


Can there be any greater degree of social love required than 
that the good of others should cause us pleasure: in other words 
that their good should be ours? . . . Acts are virtuous if good to 
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others is intended, though it be not the motive to the act. They 
are virtuous in a still higher degree if good to others is also the 
motive’ (p. 394). 


‘Motive’ is elsewhere defined as the association of desire with an 
-action which will satisfy the desire: 


the idea of every pleasure associated with that of an action of 
ours as the cause, is a motive: that is, leads to the action. - But 
every motive does not produce the action. The reason is the 
existence of other motives which prevent it.’ 


But ‘intention’ has no necessary connection with desire, for it 

-consists in having ‘certain consequences of an act in view’,* whether 
or not they are desired. What Mill is saying therefore is that actions 
are good if, among the foreseeable consequences, there is pleasure 
to others, though this is not our motive, i.e, we derive no pleasure 
from this particular result. But actions are still better if we gain 
pleasure from this result, i.e., if our motive for doing the action is to 
bring pleasure to others. 

So far, this is explicit enough: motives are important, some are 
better than others, we can do the same action from good or evil 
motives, and if we cultivate the right motives, actions producing 
identical results become morally better. In short, Mill is nearer the 
Greek philosophers than he is usually credited with being. For if 
morality is an ‘attribute of intention’ then surely the summum bonum 
lies not in the external results of an action, but in the state or attitude 
of mind that willed the action. But, although this is a much more 
tenable theory of the ideal than hedonistic Utilitarianism, Mill 
clings to the latter in two fundamental respects. First, he rules out 
of account those results of actions which are neither pleasureable nor 
painful — such results have no moral significance for Mill. Second, 
and more important, he declares that the pleasure the agent derives 
from giving pleasure to others is only one of the relevant results of 
good actions — not even a primus inter pares, for it is merely a by- 
product. True, it is not part of the moral calculation, for it results 
from the act of making the calculation. But Mill insists: 


The value to mankind of having the feeling of benevolence 
is one thing; the value to them of the good things which spring 
from benevolence as effects, is another. The first value is not 
lessened by the magnitude of the second. The sum of the 
ingredients of Happiness is only so much the greater... What 
is the good of bringing the pleasure of having goodwill toward 
-other men into comparison, either with the delight of being the 


1 Analysis, vol. II, p. 258. 2 Ibid., p. 400. 
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object of their good will, or that of being the object of their 
good acts, the effect of their good will?! 


It is the effects of actions that Mill emphasizes, and he is quite logical 
in including the effect of an action upon the agent, for to ignore this 
is to fail to consider all the relevant results of an action. Thus the 
final position is that, despite his assertion that morality is an ‘attri- 
bute of intention’, he in fact makes it an attribute of the consequences 
of actions. 

If this is so, he has still not explained why it is more virtuous to 
enjoy the pleasure of others than to enjoy some other consequence 
of an action with the same results, and we must therefore look more 
closely at Mill’s account of the motives to right action. He was 
aware that this was a major problem, for he wrote: ‘There has never 
been any question about the state of mind in which a man seeks his 
own gratification: what is in doubt is the state of mind in which he 
seeks the gratification of others.”* In general, his explanation is in 
terms of an association of our own pleasure with other people’s 
happiness: in this way we may not only know the ideal, but feel 
impelled to seek it. He does not deny that feelings like benevolence 
and generosity exist, nor that they are genuine and effective springs 
of action. But his hedonism compels him to explain the origin of 
these feelings in terms of selfish pleasure, and association of this with 
other people’s pleasure. But, if he does this, what becomes of his 
protest that ‘gratitude remains gratitude, generosity, generosity, 
after analysis, the same as before?’ His theory requires him to show 
an effective motive to right action. Either the origins persist, or the 
motive is unselfish, and if the motive is unselfish, human action 
cannot be explained in terms of hedonism. If Mill insists on his 
hedonism (and he does do so), then his account of the motives to 
good action is not in terms of a moral motive, but in terms of 
hitching ordinary desires to a moral star. 

Thus, Mill’s statement that though to do good is virtuous, to like 
doing good is still more virtuous, cannot be explained in terms of 
liking to do good for its own sake (for hedonistic man cannot like 
good for any other reason than his own pleasure), and he cannot 
therefore pursue the ideal unless artificial ties are formed between 
his own pleasure and the happiness of others. It is not Mill’s account 
of the ideal which is the difficulty: it is his psychological hedonism 
which makes it impossible for man ever to want, for its own sake, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of people. 

Within the terms of his own philosophy, Mill cannot justify his 
assertion that to like giving pleasure increases our virtue. But there 
is an explanation of his view, if we consider the dual purpose he 

1 Fragment, p. 191. * Fragment, p. 73. 
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wanted Utilitarianism to serve — to be at once a statement of the 
ideal, and a practical criterion for immediate reform in his own day. 
It was a transitional stage, and at this stage motives — the wrong 
motives — were already formed by defective education and still more 
defective society. As an extreme environmentalist, Mill held that 
society and education could never be neutral inactive forces: if they 
did not do good, they did harm. All one could hope for in the transi- 
tional stage was to use existing bad motives to produce good results, 
by so arranging society in such a manner that men gained the com- 
mon good by seeking their private interest. In Mill’s view, Repre- 
sentative Government was a device of this kind: if all were 
represented, the selfish interests of none could be disregarded. 
Mill’s democracy is not, at least in its first stages, the working of a 
General Will for the good of the community: it is the Will of All — 
the agglomeration of the selfish desires of everyone. But a govern- 
ment forced to take notice of all these interests would have to rule 
for the whole community and so reform would come, and perhaps, 
if the rulers found pleasure in the proceedings, their motives might 
in time become transformed and they would seek the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number of people not because they had to, but 
because they wanted to. 

Mill’s inconsistencies on the subject of motives and consequences 

-can be explained in the same way, for, granted that motives in existing 

society were necessarily bad, moral judgment in the transitional stage 
must perforce concentrate upon the consequences of actions. The 
motives could be taken for granted, and in any case could not be 
‘Changed overnight. But, ideally, good intentions and perfect fore- 
sight should be formed by education and men would seek the pleasure 
of others not as a by-product resulting from the pursuit of private 
interest, but because their own greatest pleasure had been from 
childhood associated with the general happiness. Intention was 
relevant when considering the ideal, but not when considering the 
immediate present. The educationist must seek to form good 
intentions: the contemporary politician could not, and must con- 
-centrate on beneficial consequences. 

This dualism in Mill’s Utilitarianism has shown itself at every 
stage in our consideration of his second aim in education. When he 
is considering educational aims, he is talking of the ideal society, and 
he emphasizes the importance of good intentions, and of seeking 
‘what we deliberately approve’. All this is consistent with Greek 
philosophy, and with a self-realization theory, and, as we saw, if Mill 
had carried it to its logical conclusion, it could have contained the 
principle of equality. But his argument is wrecked by his insistence 
on psychological hedonism. By contrast, when he is speaking of the 
transitional stage he ignores intention and concentrates on conse- 
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quences, he evades ‘what we deliberately approve’ and stresses the 
just distribution of any pleasure, and is so immersed in the social 
evils of his day that he fails to perceive equality as a separate principle 
at all. But this principle of equality is very much bound up with a 
third element in Mill’s thought — his Individualism, and this we must 
now examine. 


4 

Although Mill’s individualism is implied rather than expressly 
stated, there can be no doubt that it is there. He means not only that 
men should seek the greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
people, but also that each man should judge for himself where his 
own happiness lies. This is most clearly seen if we look at the political 
implications of Mill’s theory. Utilitarianism as such could easily 
be the basis of a benevolent despotism: indeed, many would say that 
this is the only form of government with which it is entirely con- 
sistent. But this is not Mill’s conception. In the Essay on Govern- 
ment he demands universal male suffrage so that each may protect 
his own interests and happiness. It is true that he has great faith that 
the masses will be led and advised by the middle classes, but he gives 
each man the power to accept or reject that advice for himself, thus 
implying that each man must be the final judge of where his own 
happiness lies. As we have suggested, he was in part thinking of a 
transitional period, but there is no evidence that Mill thought that 
representative government was only suitable for a transitional period. 
On the contrary, he regarded it as a new device comparable in 
importance with the form of government sketched in Plato’s 
Republic.* 

The addition of Individualism to Mill’s Utilitarianism has far- 
reaching consequences upon the theory. The first of these, as we have 
seen, is that it implies democratic and not despotic government. The 
second is that it means that everyone must becapable of being educated 
—at least as far as moral education is concerned — to the same 
standard. To an extreme environmentalist like Mill, this presented 
no theoretical difficulty. In the Essay on Education he expounds his 
view that different kinds and degrees of education are the main 
causes of differences in ability between men: he concludes that all are 
equally educable, and should, as far as possible, be equally educated. 
He writes: ‘As we strive for an equal degree of justice, an equal 
degree of veracity in the poor as in the rich, so ought we to strive for 
an equal degree of an intelligence, if there were not a preventing 
cause.” This ‘preventing cause’ is the ‘absolute necessity’ of per- 


1 Cf. Essay on Government, p. 34, where Mill refers to Representative Govern- 
ment as the ‘grand discovery of modern times’. 
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forming the labour necessary to provide the human race with the 
material needs and comforts of life. He continues: 


The question is (and it is a question which none can exceed in 
importance), what is the degree (of intellectual education) 
attainable by the most numerous class? . . . We have no doubt is 
will appear that a very high degree is attainable by them... a 
firm foundation may be laid for a life of mental action, a life of 
wisdom and reflection and ingenuity, even in those by whom 
the most ordinary labour will fall to be performed (p. 61). 


He goes on to demand full-time education to the age of 15 or 16. It 
must be remembered that though Mill is talking here of intellectual 
education, he is inferring the need for it from his general view that 
‘the qualities which we have already named as chiefly subservient to 
the happiness of the individual himself, and of other men ... are 
desirable in all men’ (p. 59). Intellectual education was an essential 
constituent in this, for a man would fail in his duty if he were unable 
accurately to foresee the consequences of his actions, as far as was 
reasonably possible. He is postulating equal moral education, as a 
corollary of Individualistic Utilitarianism. 

There are other more fundamental results of Mill’s individualism. 
We have seen that though Mill sometimes appears to identify 
happiness with ‘any kind of pleasure’, what he really means by 
happiness is ‘what we deliberately approve’. As far as education for 
personal happiness is concerned, this presents no difficulty, but it 
raises an obvious and major problem when we come to speak of the 
happiness of others. For what is the position when we are doing 
good to others, giving them pleasures ‘which we deliberately approve’ 
and yet they do not want what we give them? Should we give strong 
drink to one fond of alcohol, or should we give him tea? The ideal 
of happiness for all, where ‘happiness’ means ‘what we deliberately 
approve’, implies an authoritarian benevolence, and not the 
democracy that Mill advocated. Only if ‘happiness’ means ‘any kind’ 
of pleasure’ can the ideal be reconciled with Mill’s individualism. 

Yet the most significant thing about this problem is not the 
problem itself but the fact that Mill seemed entirely unaware of it. 
There are a number of possible explanations of this, though none of 
them is a justification of his attitude, for there is bound to be a con- 
flict between ‘what we deliberately approve’ and what people want. 
First, it might be argued that the pleasures which people ought to 
seek are of such a nature that, though they are not normally or 
naturally sought, once they were suggested, they would naturally 
be pursued. This would mean that Mill was relying on intellectual 
awareness of certain pleasures, hitherto not experienced, as a motive 
for seeking them. While some of his writings suggest this, it is 
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contradicted by the Essay on Education where we are told that not 
merely intellectual education, but a prolonged course of habituation 
is needed if we are to find personal happiness. In his own terminology 
we must be accustomed from early childhood to form the right 
associations of ideas, and of course, we must cultivate the virtue of 
Temperance or self-denial. 

A more tenable explanation is to be found, I think, in the England 
of Mill’s day. Many were short of the bare material necessities for 
existence. The immediate problem, and the problem for some time 
to come, was not the provision of the higher and more debatable 
pleasures, but the satisfaction of what are called the ‘basic needs’ 
of mankind. At this level, there is no conflict between ‘what we 
deliberately approve’ and what people want. We have but to imagine 
the conditions of early nineteenth-century England to realize that 
this would be so. To an ardent political reformer — to anyone with 
a social conscience as strongly developed as Mill’s — such social 
conditions would preoccupy the mind to the exclusion of the more 
distant future. Once again we see the dualism of Utilitarianism and 
Mill’s failure to distinguish in his writings between the transitional 
period which dominated his attention and the ideal state which he 
wanted his philosophy to portray. And the same recognition of 
dualism explains why Mill sometimes appears to identify happiness 
with pleasure when he is writing of political matters, for he is con- 
cerned with the need for meeting basic wants. 

The corollary of Mill’s individualism is also important — his 
distrust of state or government action. As an ideal, Utilitarianism 
requires group or political action for its most complete and effective 
realization. Greatest happiness as the aim of each individual may be 
a laudable purpose but the individual’s power of producing happiness 
is strictly limited to his immediate circle. Beyond this, his benevol- 
ence is perforce a benevolent neutrality, rather than active generosity. 
Many would argue that we have no duty to those whom we do not 
know, other than benevolent neutrality, and that the obligation to 
produce greatest happiness is impossible to defend. Whether this 
is so or not, it is an entirely different matter when we turn to the 
state. Here it is much more defensible to say that the duty of the 
state is to promote the greatest happiness of the community. Further, 
it is clear that the state can do much to further this end: it has 
both the power and the opportunity. Utilitarianism is primarily a 
communal ethic, yet Mill’s individualism rules out state action, very 
largely, if not entirely. 

In fact, Utilitarianism, if it means fostering ‘what we deliberately 
approve’, implies a state actively pursuing the greatest happiness of 
the community, not merely permitting its members to attain it. Some 
of the implications are more apparent if we consider the modern 
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welfare state. The essence of this is not merely social justice, but 
surreptitious education. Where goods and services are provided free, 
the consumer loses his freedom of choice of how to spend his money 
for he is compulsorily taxed to pay for the free services. Where beer 
is taxed and food is subsidized, the purpose is the same: to encourage 
people to want what is ‘deliberately approved’. All of this would 
have been congenial to Mill except the fact that it was done by the 
state. He was therefore left with the gulf between what people want, 
and what is ‘deliberately approved’ —a gulf imperceptible in his 
own day, but growing wider and wider as social conditions improved. 

The position then is this: Utilitarianism, unqualified by individual- 
ism, implies a conception of the state which is positive in two senses — 
first, that the state is the active provider of the greatest happiness of 
the community, and second that it is the active though surreptitious 
educator of the community as to where true happiness lies. Individ- 
ualistic Utilitarianism means a democratic state, and a negative 
conception of its functions — it should do the minimum and leave 
individuals as free as possible to seek and attain their own happiness. 
It must therefore rely on other agencies than the state to perform 
both the function of educating the people to know where true 
happiness lies, and that of positive large scale beneficence. For Mill, 
private charity and individual effort was the agency of beneficence, 
and the example of the middle classes the instrument of education. 

The second of these solutions may strike us as far-fetched, but it 
was more plausible in Mill’s day than in our own. G. M. Young 
has written: “The Evangelicals gave the island a creed which was 
at once the basis of its morality and the justification of its wealth 
and power ... By about 1830 their work was done ... They had 
established a certain level of behaviour for all who wished to stand 
well with their fellows. In moralizing society, they had made social 
disapproval a force which the boldest sinner might fear.’ In these 
days ‘respectability’ was a very powerful incentive on personal 
conduct. And ‘respectability’ in the lower classes took the form of 
following the example set by the middle classes. Thus Mill’s reliance 
. on the willingness of the masses to accept the ‘guidance and advice’ 
of the middle classes is not so naive as it appears to us today. On the 
contrary, it was a shrewd piece of social observation of what in fact 
was happening, and was something that others also, Bagehot for 
example, counted upon. 

The general distrust of state action of any kind is more difficult 
to explain, however, especially when we remember two things. First, 
nineteenth-century Utilitarianism was originally a scheme for the re- 
form of legislation. Utility was represented as a test or criterion of the 
wisdom and justice of state action. It has an indisputable political 

1 Early Victorian England, ed. G. M. Young, vol. II, p. 416. 
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parentage if not a long political ancestry. Second, Mill himself 
believed in political action — ‘he cared nothing for the individual, 
only for the mass’ lamented Francis Place when Mill declined to do 
him a favour. The contemporary situation, however, suggests some 
explanation of these paradoxes. The immediate problem, as it 
presented itself to Bentham and Mill, was not to galvanize an inactive 
state into beneficent activity, but to inhibit an all too active state 
from pernicious activity. The first task was to sweep away all the 
anachronistic laws — legacies of the eighteenth century and earlier, 
of the days of planned economy, of theories of ‘natural right’ which 
to the Utilitarians had no rational basis — all those things which 
prevented the people from attaining happiness. And, outside the 
realm of law, a similar task was to reduce the privilege of the Church 
and aristocracy — privilege which, according to Mill, they enjoyed 
because the state allowed them to. Thus the immediate and con- 
siderable task confronting Bentham and Mill was a negative one, 
rather than positive — it was to sweep away unjustified and unmerited 
privilege, rather than to construct a beneficent and active state. 
Their work would, as they saw it, leave a state much reduced in 
power and influence, rather than promote, as today we might expect, 
a welfare state. A second factor which may have influenced Mill’s 
attitude was the very great importance of private individual effort 
in nineteenth-century charity. When we reflect that the foundations 
of a national system of primary education were laid by Lancaster 
and Bell, financed and organized and supported by voluntary 
individual effort and donation, we can see something of the dimen- 
sions of personal charity in those days. To Mill, individual effort 
could do far more to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people than we should think either possible or advisable 
today. . 

It would be hard to say whether this last factor was a cause or 
a consequence of individualism. Certainly Mill’s individualism was 
rooted in other and deeper convictions. We have already referred to 
Mill’s lifetime of political writing: one constant strain through all his 
articles was the dangers of privilege, vested interests and the power 
of sectional groups. Mill saw in these vested interests a striking 
confirmation of Plato’s wisdom in arranging that those who had 
power in his ideal state should have neither privilege, private 
interests nor property so that they would always rule in the interests 
of the many. And Mill anticipates Marx in his Commonplace Book 
by asserting that people who are privileged invariably rule in their 
own interests, even when they think they are serving the community, 
for they deceive themselves as to their true motives. The inescapable 
logical conclusion of all this is individualism, for on this view no one 

1 Cf. Essay on Education, pp. 72-3. 
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could be trusted to seek another man’s pleasure. This was of course 
especially true in the transitional period: a benevolent aristocracy 
was, according to Mill’s hedonism, psychologically impossible, and 
would in fact be a fraud upon the people. Thus, as we have seen, he 
regarded Representative government primarily as a device for secur- 
ing rule in the interests of all. He pushes the same point — the 
danger of vested interests and sectional groups — still further when 
he writes on the dangers of loyalty to small groups: ‘Self-love, we 
know, though it moves us to many useful acts, moves us also to 
harmful ones. The same is true of social love in all its branches but 
the highest.’ This leads him to insist that the ‘greatest number of 
people’ means exactly what it says — all mankind, without distinction 
of race, class or creed, national or other social grouping. In the end, 
therefore, Mill is prescribing not the duty of the state, nor the duty 
of the individual to the state, nor indeed to any group: he is pre- 
scribing the duty of the individual to mankind at large. 

Extreme individualism in ethics usually means a subjective ethic 
in which each is guided by his conscience and each determines for 
himself where his duty lies. But Mill was scornful of such theories, 
and wrote of them: ‘This is as much as to say that whatever a man, in 
the moment of action, feels himself most inclined to do, he does 
rightly, for his impulse is the test. In short it is impossible for him to 
do wrong. This is the sort of morality all must come to who make 
feelings their guide.’* To meet these objections in his own philosophy 
as we have seen, he demands not merely good intentions from his 
agent, but intelligent anticipation of the consequences of actions, so 
that, but for the unforeseen, there would be an external objective 
situation by which one could judge whether an action was in fact 
good or bad. But Mill also needs to prove the objectivity of his 
moral ideal in terms of his general philosophy — he has to square it 
with his theory of knowledge, and it is in this process that he shews 
himself most unmistakably to be an ethical naturalist. For if happi- 
ness is an objective thing, it must be an object of knowledge. This 
for Mill, means knowledge through the senses, fundamentally the 
same as knowledge of the material world. And it leads him to reduce 
happiness to pleasureable sensations, and to say that the sensation 
and the pleasure it brings are one and the same thing. By means of 
Association Psychology, all moral experience is reduced to the same 
terms. Mill uses naturalism not to deny the existence of morals but 
to prove their reality in the only way he thought was valid. 

It was not merely the need to fit his moral philosophy into his 
theory of knowledge that obliged Mill to be an ethical naturalist. A 
second factor, probably just as potent, lies in the political purpose of 
Utilitarianism. A practical criterion of immediate reform demanded 

1 Fragment, p. 308 * Fragment, p. 305. 
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something easily recognizable, something which everyone could 
apply to existing situations and say at once either that they conduced 
to general happiness or they did not, and for this to be so there must 
be no doubt or disagreement about what constituted a state of 
happiness. In this way political democracy also postulated an 
objective ‘happiness’ and it is this political purpose which leads Mill 
to concentrate so much on the external marks of beneficent action. 
And this lends support to my earlier suggestion that, had Mill 
elaborated his views of ‘wherein happiness consists’ it would have 
consisted of an elaboration and classification of these external marks 
of general happiness. In his day, this elaboration was not so necessary 
for, as we have noted, the immediate basic needs of so many people 
were unsatisfied. But in the future, obviously it would be, and in 
this way Mill may be the fore-runner of the sociologist, for one 
explanation of later ‘evolutionary Utilitarianism’ is that its expon- 
ents found the same need for a more tangible and concrete ‘happiness 
which Mill foresaw, and which, as the condition of the people 
improved, grew more and more pressing if Utilitarianism as a 
political creed was to survive. 


5 

Throughout this exposition of James Mill’s thought on the aims of 
education, I have tried to keep two basic points in mind. First, I have 
followed his thought as far as possible in the same order he himself 
developed it, and I have therefore started from the assumption that he 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that he was explaining and analysing 
morals, not denying them. As we have seen, there is good evidence 
to support this assumption. Second, I have emphasized his constant 
preoccupation with contemporary politics, and have therefore 
indicated some of the political implications of his theories. 

As a result of this approach, the many different strands which 
make up James Mill’s Utilitarianism have, I think, been thrown into 
sharper relief. Five such strands can be distinguished. His moral 
theory is, first, a doctrine of personal conduct — a doctrine very like 
self-realization. Second, it is Utilitarian in its insistence on seeking 
the happiness of others. Third, it involves the principle of equality. 
Fourthly, it is individualistic. And finally it rests on a naturalist 
philosophy, and therefore reduces all moral enjoyments to pleasure, 
simple and unqualified. 

These five different strands cannot be reconciled, and it is Mill’s 
attempt to reconcile them which makes his philosophy seem absurd 
to us today, and which often prevents a proper understanding of his 
mind, Self-realization can only include Utilitarianism and the 
principle of equality if at least one of our desires is other-regarding — 
if, amongst the things that we ‘deliberately approve’, is a desire for 
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the welfare of others. And much of Mill’s individualism would not 
be inconsistent with this. One thing prevents the fusion of these 
ideas and that is the psychological theory of hedonism. On the other 
hand, hedonism is the foundation of Mill’s individualism, and with 
individualism goes the principle of equality. Psychological hedonism 
is at once the rock on which Mill’s philosophy must founder, and the 
basis of some of his strongest convictions. 

Why was James Mill so firm a believer in psychological hedonism? 
The twentieth-century student is confronted with the fact that one of 
the most upright men of the day, with a code of personal conduct far 
more rigid than most, is yet the advocate of pleasure as an end, and 
convinced that pleasure is the only motive. The explanation of this 
paradox lies partly in the strong philosophical tradition of English 
empiricism. Hedonism may have rendered parts of Mill’s moral 
theory inconsistent with one another, but it made much more of it, 
to his eyes at least, consistent with English empiricism, and with the 
extreme environmentalist position in education congenial to the 
heart of the reformer. Hedonism, ethical naturalism, empiricism 
and the ‘bucket theory of the mind’ are a logical whole, and Mill was 
too good a philosopher not to realize that he had to prove the objec- 
tivity of his ideal in terms of a theory of knowledge: he was too much 
the spokesman of his age to see that it could not be proved in terms 
of eighteenth-century English empiricism. 

Mill’s observations of the contemporary political scene also 
seemed to him a striking confirmation of the truth of pyschological 
hedonism. We have already referred to the constant reiteration in his | 
articles of the evils of vested interests in Church and State, and to | 
the many entries in his Commonplace Book asserting that ‘judgment | 
of good and evil almost wholly depend upon interest’. To him, the | 
governments of his day appeared as groups of selfish people, intent | 
on the safeguarding of their privileges, and engrossed in the pursuit | 
of their private advantage. These are the reflections of a disillusioned | 
man, educated for the Scottish Church, and plunged into the turmoil | 
of English politics. And hedonism not only explained the contem- | 
porary political scene: it satisfied the aspirations of the Radical in an | 
age when reform would necessarily be largely occupied in bettering 
material conditions. The crux of the matter is seen in two entries in 
the Commonplace Book. The first reads: ‘Under a bad government 
there is no common interest. Every man is governed by his private | 
interest.’ To this Mill adds the comment: ‘a good thought’. But the 
second says: ‘Sense of public interest — to create this sense and give 
it form, is the ultimate point of good education.’ These two entries 
seem to me to summarize Mill’s problem as he saw it. The associa- 
tion of political reform with a moral ideal need not be fatal to either, 
but it was the growing conviction, born of political experience, that 
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there were no motives other than self-interest, which led Mill to infer 
his moral philosophy more and more from the immediate needs of 
the day, instead of, as he should have done, inferring the reforms 
needed from a contemplation of the ideal. Mill’s limitations are due 
to his too complete immersion in his age; but it must be admitted 
that it was an age which forced itself upon one’s attention. 

There is one central idea involved in Utilitarianism which was 
especially congenial to Mill and which explains why the theory was so 
influential. Any form of utilitarianism is a teleogical theory of 
ethics, and, as such, stresses that all actions must be judged by 
reference to their contribution to a supreme end or purpose —a 
final good. With such thinking, much of life becomes not a good in 
itself but a means to something else, a preparation for an ultimate 
ideal. It may involve sacrificing the present for the future — an idea 
which can easily be carried to extremes. Such thinking suits the 
political reformer like Mill, for his whole purpose is to persuade 
people to change for the sake of greater happiness in the future. In 
another way, the same general idea operated. Ideals of personal 
conduct in Mill’s day involved much self-denial. With the Evange- 
licals the justification of this was both simple and logical. Pleasure 
in this life was of small worth compared with the life to come: to 
them all life was but a preparation. Mill, brought up for the Scottish 
Church, and as respectable a member of the middle classes as any, 
was profoundly, though unconsciously, influenced by these ideas. 
Thus while he appears to give us a Utilitarianism as the eighteenth 
century left it, in fact, in his hands it becomes as stern a code of 
personal conduct as any Evangelical could wish, and as sharp a 
spearpoint for a political crusade as the most ardent reformer could 
desire. 





POUSSIN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


D. S. BLAND 


THE line of development from Cezanne through the Cubists to the 
abstract artist of recent years is a clear one. Equally clear is the 
influence which this development has had on aesthetic theory; so that 
to believe that a painting should offer us anything other than a self- 
subsistent world of purely aesthetic values has become anathema to 
some critics. In this situation the bulk of English painting has suffered 
badly. It is too literary, says the hostile critic, too much concerned 
with telling or illustrating a story to the neglect of considerations of 
form and design. And if we object that from the Renaissance up to 
the end of the nineteenth century all European painting, apart from 
pure landscape and still-life, has been concerned with telling stories, 
we shall be answered that the artists of the great tradition, from 
Raphael onwards, did not fail to give due attention also to those 
aesthetic elements in their work which are of equal, if not greater, 
importance. 

The present occasion, however, is not the time to argue out this 
controversy. Our concern is with Poussin and English literature, 
that is to say, with the exact opposite of the situation I have just out- 
lined. Here the issue is far less clear-cut. To take an incident from 
a play or a poem, from history or legend, and to make it the subject 
of a painting is comparatively simple, and the task of criticism is 
correspondingly easy. But to trace the influence of one painter on a 
mass of writing is far less straightforward a matter, if indeed it can 
be done at all. In fact, it would be as well to state at the beginning 
that it is not merely a question of tracing, or of trying to trace, 
Poussin’s influence on this or that writer, although I shall be doing 
so. My task is also one of discovering how far Poussin’s work 
releases into the cultural atmosphere a number of new and fruitful 
ideas about the painter’s business, and how far, in course of time 
these are found, or are assumed, to have a general validity as 
aesthetic canons which can be applied to the practice of the other 
arts. To be more specific, if it is just to complain of the literary nature 
of much nineteenth-century painting in England, it is equally relevant 
to point out that many eighteenth-century poets view nature with 
eyes conditioned by the study of Poussin’s work, and compose their 
poems in agreement with the rules derived from it. 

It is, in fact, in poetry rather than in prose that Poussin’s influence 


1 A lecture given at King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the occasion of 
the exhibition of Poussin’s Seven Sacraments, December 1951 to March 1952. 
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is most strong, and in considering it we must distinguish between 
those poems influenced by him directly and those which, more subtly, 
reflect the character of his work without conscious reference being 
made to it. In the first class will come poems like Thomson’s Liberty, 
in which the poet refers directly to Poussin, and The Seasons, where 
the landscapes are consciously composed on Poussin’s principles. 
In the second class will come the poems of Milton and Keats’s 
Hyperion. 


1 

The first question to ask is, what was the nature of Poussin’s 
achievement that he should have been able to exercise such an 
influence? The answer can be put very briefly. It was that his general 
development epitomized and his later work canalized the movement 
of painting away from the achievements of the high Renaissance. 
In him, the pendulum of taste that oscillates continuously between 
the extremes of classicism and romanticism moved from the fervent 
colour and the strongly mythological subjects of a Titian or a 
Tintoretto towards something which becomes increasingly controlled 
and austere. In Titian’s Bacchus ,and Ariadne, for example, the 
figures burst energetically into the picture from the right-hand side 
with a swirl of limbs and a clash of cymbals which, though it cannot 
be heard, can, as it were, be seen in the strong red tones of the pig- 
ment. And though the movement of the picture turns away from 
the left-hand margin, it does so only to carry us into the inviting 
distances of the landscape. In Poussin’s Bacchanalian Revel, on the 
other hand,’ the figures are contained within the limits of the canvas. 
For all the movement going on in the picture it does not convey the 
feeling that it is about to burst and overflow. The strong rising 
diagonal that runs from the lower right-hand corner to the upper 
edge presses down on the central group of figures and keeps them in 
their place, and the landscape is a backcloth merely and not, as with 
Titian, an invitation to move on in search of further adventures. 
Later, of course, the landscapes of Poussin’s pictures will become 
more than this, but not to the extent of achieving an independent life 
of their own. In the Chantelou Sacraments, for example, they serve 
to underline the mood of the actions, and in the Ordination the land- 
scape virtually becomes a restatement of the theme in different 
though subordinate terms. 

Poussin’s development, in a word, was from exuberance to 
restraint, a restraint which was partly temperamental with him, 
partly due to the influence of Raphael replacing that of the more 
energetic Titian, and partly due to Poussin’s study of antique sculp- 
ture as a basis for the action of the figures. This study, in its turn, 

1 Both pictures are in the National Gallery. 
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led to a movement away from colour as an exciting accessory to its 
use as an element in the modelling of the figures, and a parallel move- 
ment away from violent action to a greater control of stance and 
gesture. At the same time, it was one of Poussin’s maxims that 
‘without action neither drawing nor colour in a picture satisfies the 
mind’. And this is an important element in his classicism as well. 
Pure landscape, still-life, these are not the subjects on which a painter 
should exercise his skill, for according to the central critical doctrines 
of the Renaissance, painting, like poetry, is a social art, which speaks 
of men to men. Poussin would have found nothing strange in 
Dryden’s statement that ‘a heroic poem, truly such, is undoubtedly 
the greatest work of which the soul of man is capable to perform,” 
for Poussin’s kind of painting was the epic poem expressed in visual 
terms. Heroic poem or heroic painting, they both ‘influence the 
mind’ by offering it the best examples of human or superhuman 
conduct. In his Parallel of Poetry and Painting, the preface Dryden 
wrote for his translation of du Fresnoy’s De Arte Graphica, he can 
see no essential difference between the aims and methods of the two 


arts, even though in some details one may have the advantage over 
the other. 


I must say this to the advantage of Painting, even above 
Tragedy, that what this last represents in the space of many hours, 
the former shews us in one moment. The action, the passion 
and the manners of so many persons as are contained in a picture 
are to be discerned at once, in the twinkling of an eye; at least 
they would be so, if the sight could travel over so many different 
objects all at once, or the mind could digest them all at the same 
instant, or point of time. Thus in the famous picture of Poussin, 
which represents the Institution of the Blessed Sacrament, you 
see our Saviour and his twelve disciples, all concurring in the 
same action, after different manners, and in different postures; 
only the manners of Judas are distinguishable from the rest. Here 
is but one indivisible point of time observed; but one action 
performed by so many persons, in one room, and at the same 
table; yet the eye cannot comprehend at once the whole object, 
nor the mind follow it so fast; ’tis considered at leisure, and seen 
by intervals. Such are the subjects of noble pictures; and such 
are only to be undertaken by noble hands.* 


In the bulk of his work, then, Poussin is a humanist; that is, he 
views man as the centre and crown of creation, a being to whom 
brute and inanimate nature is subordinate. It is true that this attitude 


1 ‘Dedication of the Aeneis’; Essays of John Dryden (ed. Ker) ii, 154. 


® Ker: ibid., p. 131. So far as I know, this is the first reference to Poussin by an 
English poet. 
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is modified as Poussin grows older. But even as late as the Phocion 
series, where the scale of the human figures is reduced and where 
even the buildings are relatively less important than the works of 
nature, even here we cannot call Poussin a landscape painter and 
mean by that term what we mean when we apply it to Turner or 
Constable. And that for two reasons. First, though the figures are 
smaller, they are still there, and they are still engaged in actions which 
tell a story. Second, the mood of the landscape is appropriate to the 
story, so that, in the Phocion series, we are conscious of a feeling of 


melancholy in the landscapes which echoes the pathos of the story 
which the pictures tell.” 


2 

The first poet to whom attention must be directed need not detain 
us long; first, because he cannot be said to be influenced by Poussin, 
and secondly because his oblique connection with Poussin has. 
already been adequately discussed by a far more competent critic 
than myself. In an article entitled ‘Milton and Poussin’ Professor 
Mario Praz* has shown how closely parallel the arts of the two men 
are, both in character and development. The work of both begins 
with a preponderance of warm sensuality. When Milton writes: 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

(L’ Allegro) 

when he writes thus, we are in a world similar to that inhabited by 


1A striking exception to this generalization is the Landscape with Monks 
(c. 1650), illustrated in the Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibition of French 
Art, 1932, London, 1933, pl. 42. But I do not quite understand Professor Blunt 
when he says of the late landscapes that ‘man himself no longer dominates the 
scene, but is dwarfed by nature ...’ See ‘Heroic and Ideal Landscape in the 
Works of Nicolas Poussin’, Journal of the. Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vii, 
167. Some story is still being told in these late works, which is why the Landscape 
with Monks stands out as an exception. 

® Seventeenth-Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson, Oxford, 1938, 
pp. 192-210. In what follows here I have used the arguments of Professor Praz, 
but the examples from Milton’s poetry I have selected myself. The affinity be- 
tween the two is emphasized by the fact that Hazlitt, in his essay ‘On a Landscape 
of Nicolas Poussin’, quotes at least four times from Milton in describing it. 
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Poussin’s Bacchantes, a world where the rhythms are forceful but 
not overwhelming. When Milton names the flowers that are to 
strew the hearse where Lycid lies, the passage has both the colour 
and the detail of a foreground in one of those Venetian paintings 
which influenced Poussin’s early work. Even as late as Comus the 
epilogue has a Titianesque richness about it: 


There I suck the liquid air, 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 
Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring, 

That there eternal Summer dwells; 
And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 

Nard, and cassia’s balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew, 
And drenches with Elysian dew... , 
Beds of hyacynths and roses 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound, 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits th’ Assyrian queen. 


The foundation for the similarity is, of course, simply Italy itself, 
where Poussin spent most of his life and to which Milton looked for 
much of his poetic material, and if that were all there was to the 
parallel, it would not be remarkable. But the development as well as 
the beginnings of the art of the two men was similar. 


Rationalism led them both to concentrate more and more 
upon the elements which appealed to the intellect, at the expense 
of those which appeal to the visual faculty. They eliminate 
whatever is curious, picturesque, particular, not universal. A 
bareness of pure and austere lines becomes their ideal. Poussin 
subdues his colours, makes his decoration more spare, almost 
indigent . . . Milton reached the austere nakedness of an oratorio 
in Paradise Regained. 


‘So much in step do they remain throughout their development that 
1 PRAZ: Op. cit., p. 209. 
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the description of Rome at the beginning of the fourth book of 
Paradise Regained might well serve as the motto to Poussin’s picture, 
The Burial of Phocion: 


He brought our Saviour to the western side 

Of that high mountain, whence he might behold 
Another plain, long, but in breadth not wide, 
Washed by the southern sea, and on the north 
To equal length backed with a ridge of hills 

That screened the fruits of the earth and seats of men 
From cold Spetentrion blasts; thence in the midst 
Divided by a river, of whose banks 

On each side an imperial city stood, 

With towers and temples proudly elevate, 

On seven small hills, with palaces adorned, 
Porches and theatres, baths and aqueducts, 
Statues and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 
Gardens and groves, presented to his eyes 

Above the height of mountains interposed. 


But these parallels do not involve a question of influence. They 
come from the nourishment of Italy that was common to both artists 
and from the fact that they are men of the same era and intellectual 
climate, seeking to restore to their arts a discipline which they find in 


the best models of classical antiquity. What is important is that 
Poussin will give pictorial examples and Milton literary ones to later 
writers, so that although Keats abandoned Hyperion because it was 
too Miltonic, he has left a fragment of a poem which is Poussinesque 
also. And when Milton, in a single line, catalogues 


Hill, dale, and shady wood, and sunny plains, 
(Paradise Lost, viii, 262) 


he is offering the reader the elements of a landscape in the Poussin 
manner, but though these elements are often present in Milton’s 
poetry they are not composed into a picture through which we can 
move as through a painted landscape. In these lines from L’ Allegro 
all the parts necessary to a landscape are presented, but not in a 
pictorial order: 


Russet lawns, and Fallows Gray, 
Where the nibbling Flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring Clouds do often rest: 
Meadows trim with Daisies pide, 
Shallow Brooks and Rivers wide, 
Towers and Battlements it sees, 
Bosom’d high in tufted Trees. 
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Here the order in which the parts are presented is: foreground, 
distance, middle distance, foreground, middle distance, and that is 
not a painter’s way of going about his business, certainly not a 
painter as careful as Poussin. And the difference is not to be ex- 
plained by saying that a picture exists in space and a poem in time, 
and are therefore bound to go about their work differently. Here, 
for example, is a passage from a poet who not only had a painter’s 
eye — and something of a painter’s skill as well’ — but who came 
late enough to fall under the influence on vision exerted by Poussin, 
Claude and Salvator Rosa. 


Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day... 

There interspers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arose that shun each other’s shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains extend, 

There, rapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
(Windsor Forest, I. 17-24.) 


Here the order in which the details are presented is that of a 
picture: we are led from the waving groves which form the heavy 
foreground mass, through a middle distance of thin trees standing up 
against the sky, across an expanse of open country to the distance 
closed by cloud-capped mountains. And these details are not only 


those of a Poussin landscape, they are also those of L’ Allegro (even 
Milton’s ‘tufted trees’ appear a few lines later in Pope’s description) 
but they are presented in a pictorial order which could be paralleled 
in many eighteenth-century poetic descriptions. Here is an example 
from Thomson’s Spring, added to the poem in 1744, that is, after 
Thomson had visited Italy and had seen Poussin, Claude and Rosa 
for himself. 


Meantime you gain the Height, from whose fair Brow 
The bursting Prospect spreads immense around; 

And snatch’d o’er Hill and Dale, and Wood, and Lawn 
And verdant Field, and darkening Heath between, 
And villages embosom’d soft in Trees, 

And spiry Towns by dusky Columns mark’d 

Of rising Smoak, your Eye excursive roams... 

To where the broken Landskip, by degrees, 
Ascending, roughens into ridgy Hills; 

O’er which the Cambrian Mountains, like far Clouds 
That skirt the blue Horizon, doubtful, rise. 


I do not suggest that Pope was consciously following Poussin. So 
far as I am aware, he nowhere refers to the painter by name or even 
1 See NORMAN AULT: Some New Light on Pope, chap. v. 
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obliquely. The point I wish to make is that Poussin and his suc- 
cessors were to teach Englishmen of the eighteenth century to look 
at landscape with their eyes, and that Pope is one of the first to show 
some indication of this influence. 

Lest I be accused of being merely fanciful about this effect of 
painting on vision, let me give a further, and contrasting, example. 
I have suggested that in descriptions like Pope’s and Thomson’s the 
eye is led from foreground to background by an orderly series of 
stages, as it is in a landscape by Poussin. Equally, indeed more 
important, as an influence on eighteenth-century vision, were the 
paintings of Claude Lorrain. Now the element that chiefly distin- 
guishes a mature landscape by Claude from one by Poussin is that 
Claude floods his picture with light which streams from the back of 
the picture towards the front. The order in which we take in the 
details of a Claude can therefore be the reverse of the process by 
which we explore a Poussin. Now listen to Thomson again. 


Young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny Prospect wide. 
The dripping Rock, the Mountain’s misty Top 
Swell on the Eye, and brighten with the Dawn. 
(Summer) 


Pours, opens, wide, swell, brighten; the words come directly from the 
impact which a landscape by Claude makes on the sight. 


3 

The means whereby the eighteenth-century poet became ac- 
quainted with the works of Poussin, Claude and Salvator Rosa was, 
of course, the Grand Tour. After the Peace of Ryswyck in 1697, and 
more particularly after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1715, the leisurely 
sight-seeing journey down the valley of the Rhone or across the 
Alps into Italy came to be the fashionable finishing touch in the 
education of the aristocrat. The young gentleman himself might 
have no taste, but he had money to buy prints and engravings and 
original pictures, and he was usually accompanied by a tutor who 
frequently prosed or rhymed his way into a book in which he des- 
cribed his journey. Travelling as they did to Rome, they could 
hardly fail to compare the Campagnia with the rendering of it by the 
artists whose work they had come to see. And if they continued to 
versify when they had settled down at home they saw the English 
landscape with eyes conditioned by the pictures they had studied, 
chose those parts of it which best approximated to those pictures and 
described it in images derived from them. 

One such tutor-traveller was the poet Thomson. Less well known 
than the Seasons, less well known even than The Castle of Indolence, 
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is Thomson’s Liberty, published in 1835.' The occasion of the poem 
was the Grand Tour on which Thomson went with Charles Richard 
Talbot, son of the Solicitor General, in 1730. The ostensible subject 
is the progress of liberty from ancient times to the present day. But 
such a theme, combined as it was with memories of the Grand Tour, 
allows the poet to digress on almost any subject he pleases. The 
general theme being historical, it affords scope for the poet to deal 
with ancient and modern art, and art offers an excuse to compare the 
painter with nature as encountered on the tour. Thomson’s views on 
art fall mainly into parts II and IV of the poem, but are not, in fact, 
separately considered. The idea of art as a self-subsistent activity 
was still a century and a half away in the future. Thomson acquiesces 
in the contemporary view of the interdependence of the various 
aspects of culture, and deals with art as and when it illustrates the 
point under discussion. Terence’s tag: Homo sum: humani nil a me 
alienum puto expresses the view in short form, and Thomson would 
have found it emphasized in the guide books written expressly for the 
Grand Tour. The aesthetic theories of these books were founded on 
the rules worked out in seventeenth-century France and derived in 
part from painters like Poussin and Lorrain. They expressed both 
broad generalizations concerning the affinities between the arts and 
human conduct, and the virtue of imitating ancient models when 
seeking success in the arts. Poussin, it was felt, is the perfect example 
of this double affinity. His historical pictures had been based on a 
careful study of the famous statues of antiquity, and so his work 
adds dignity to the human race as a whole by linking ancient and 
modern in one achievement. But more than that: what Poussin 
presents us with is the human form and human nature raised to an 
ideal state of perfection. So Thomson tells us, it is from Rome that 


Painting, courted long, 
With Poussin came; Ancient Design, that lifts 
A fairer Front, and looks another Soul. 
(V, 500) 

That Poussin should have learnt how to paint by taking sculpture 
for his model was felt to be praiseworthy indeed, for the theorists 
of the time believed painting itself to have begun in this way in 
Greece. 

First elder Sculpture taught her Sister Art 

Correct Design; where great Ideas shone, 

And in the secret Trace Expression spoke: 


1 In what follows here I am indebted to A. D. McKittop: The Background of 
Thomson’s ‘Liberty’, Rice Institute Pamphlets, xxxviii, no. 2, 1951. In that part 
of it which concerns Thomson’s views on art the study is an expansion of what is 
said in E, W. MANwarinc: Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, 
pp. 101-8. 
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Taught her the graceful Attitude; the Turn, 
And beauteous Airs of Head; the native Act, 
Or bold, or easy; and, cast free behind, 
The swelling Mantle’s well-adjusted Flow. 
(I, 323) 


Here is an attempt to reconcile what was felt to be an opposition 
between correctness and expressiveness, between an ideal of almost 
geometrical proportion derived from Greek sculpture and the 
conveying of feelings. In the same way, there was felt to be an 
opposition between the roles of design and colour in painting. 
Roughly, this is the clash between intellect and emotion, between 
the head and the heart of the artist. Poussin, as we know, came to 
feel that design should have priority. That being so, how does the 
painter avoid being merely cold and correct? By calling in poetry 
to the aid of painting, by wedding the subject-matter of mythology, 
classical literature and history to the theory of design, so that the 
feelings we already have about these subjects can be transferred to 
the canvas. So Thomson tells us: 


i 


Then the bright Muse, their eldest Sister, came; 

And bade Her follow where She led the Way; 

Bad Earth, and Sea, and Air, in Colours rise; 

And copious Action on the Canvas glow: 

Gave her gay Fable; spread Invention’s Store; 

Inlarg’d her View; taught Composition high, 

And just Arrangement, circling round one Point, 

That starts to Sight, binds and commands the Whole. 
(II, 330) 


Hence, therefore, the preference at the time for what were called 
‘historical’ pictures over mere landscape painting. Here again, 
Poussin is the master and the foundation for aesthetic theories of 
this sort. But for Thomson, as for the aesthetic theorists to whom 
he is indebted, this alliance of poetry and painting is more than mere 
aesthetic theory. The aim of the ‘grand style’ in poetry or in painting 
is social and moral: it is to present the reader or spectator with 
‘moral beauties’. So, says Thomson, in the lines which follow those 
just quoted, painting profited by the example of poetry: 
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And scorning the soft trade of mere delight, 
O’er all thy temples, porticos, and schools, 
Heroic deeds she traced, and warm displayed 
Each moral beauty to the ravished eye. 
There, as the imagined presence of the god 
Aroused the mind, or vacant hours induced 
Calm contemplation, or assembled youth 
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Burned in ambitious circle round the sage, 

The living lesson stole into the heart, 

With more prevailing force than dwells in words. 
(II, 339) 


Our idea of aesthetic pleasure, as something separate from moral 
values, is quite absent from Thomson’s view of the function of 
painting. Aesthetic pleasure is ‘the soft trade of mere delight’, 
and can be allowed no weight in the judgment of painting if the 
social end and the moral beauties are wanting. 

That, at least, is Thomson’s view in 1735, a view maintained for 
painting by Dryden in his introduction to du Fresnoy, and for poetry 
by Pope in his Essay on Criticism. But in 1738 Thomson added to 
the lines just quoted a passage on landscape painting. As an his- 
torical account of the rise of landscape painting in Greece in classical 
times it is wildly inaccurate, but as an indication of a change in 
public taste in Thomson’s own day, away from the historical paint- 
ing of Poussin to the almost pure landscape painting of Claude and 
Salvator Rosa, the passage is very revealing indeed. 


to rural life, 
The softer canvas oft reposed the soul. 
There gaily broke the sun-illumined cloud; 
The lessening prospect, and the mountain blue, 
Vanished in air; the precipice frowned dire; 
White, down the rock, the rushing torrent dashed; 
The sun shone, trembling, o’er the distant main; 
The tempest foamed, immense; the driving storm 
Saddened the skies, and from the doubling gloom, 
On the scathed oak the ragged lightning fell; 
In closing shades, and where the current strays, 
With Peace, and Love, and Innocence around, 
Piped the lone shepherd to his feeding flock; 
Round happy parents smiled their younger selves; 
And friends conversed, by death divided long. 

(II, 348) 


Here ‘public virtue’ and ‘moral beauty’ are noticeably absent. The 
poet is taking a direct delight in the appearance of the natural scene, 
and the passage is a foretaste of what is to come in The Castle of 
Indolence. 


Sometimes the pencil in cool airy halls 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise, 

Or autumn’s varied shades imbrown the walls: 

Now the black tempest. strikes the astonished eyes; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; 
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The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean blue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies; 

Whate’er Lorrain light-touched with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew. 

(I, xxxviii) 
This is the most famous of eighteenth-century references to Poussin,' 
but its familiarity should not blind us to its significance. Poussin 
is ‘learned’, he ‘drew’ says Thomson, and thus provides a contrast 
with the light touch of Claude and the dashing style of Rosa. Making 
allowances for the alliteration and the exigencies of rhyme, the 
difference indicated by Thomson’s choice of words is important. 
Among other things, this difference helps to account for the 

gradual disappearance of Poussin from this artistic triumvirate. 
The considered opinion of Joseph Warton was that ‘the Seasons of 
Thomson have been very instrumental in diffusing a general taste 
for the beauties of nature and landscape’.2 But Thomson’s taste, 
it is clear, was not so much-for the drawing of learned Poussin as 
for the more picturesque styles of Claude and Salvator Rosa, and 
as the century goes on it is these two who are referred to most, these 
two whose paintings inspire the poets’ descriptions of wild nature, 
and the landscapes in which the actions of the novels of terror take 
place. Direct references to Poussin by the poets grow fewer, and if 
the name does occur in conjunction with those of Claude and Rosa, 


more often than not the poet means us to understand Gaspar 
Poussin whose landscapes are much nearer the picturesque ideal than 
those of his more accomplished uncle. 

It is not only the poets who tend to break away from the central 
conservative tradition of the eighteenth century. As early as April 
1742 Richard West writes to his friend Thomas Gray to the follow- 
ing effect: 


...1 do not consider Shakespear as a dunghill in the least: 
On the contrary, he is a mine of ancient ore, where all our 
great modern poets have found their advantage... his old 
expressions have more energy in them than ours. . . certainly, 
where they are judiciously and sparingly inserted, they add a 
certain grace to the composition; in the same manner as 
Poussin gave a beauty to his pictures by his knowledge of the 
ancient proportions: But should he, or any other painter, carry 
the imitation too far, and neglect that best of models Nature, I 
am afraid it would prove a very flat performance.* 

1 And to the other painters mentioned. ‘If for sixty or seventy years to come 
Claude is soft, Salvator dashes, and Poussin is /earned, the responsibility is 
Thomson’s.” MANWARING: Op. cit., p. 107. 

* Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 1782, ii, 185. 

* Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Toynbee and Whibley, i, 194-95. 

D 
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Even Benjamin Robert Haydon, who was a fool in many ways, and 
certainly a belated eighteenth-century survival, felt the same thing 
in 1813; and what Haydon felt then we may be sure other people 
were thinking fifty years earlier. 


The learning of Poussin is not the learning of nature. It is not 
the learning of the refined beauties of form and expression, but 
the learning of the habits, customs and notions of the ancients, 
Phidias, Homer and Shakespeare were the most learned of all 
men in nature. All other learning ought to be a means to adorn 
and improve the learning of nature.’ 


Both here and in the letter from West, in spite of some fundamental 
similarities with the Augustan tradition, opinion is moving from 
those dicta of Pope which Poussin would have found acceptable: 


Nature and Homer were, he found, the same; 
and: 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 
To copy nature is to copy them. 


Nevertheless, for all this swing of opinion away from classicism, 
something of Poussin’s influence remains in the Romantic period. 


4 

When the comparative stability of the eighteenth century 
broke down, the romantic poets, while seeking to enlarge the 
contracted range of poetry, to regain the lost leadership, 
brought to the task no Miltonic mastery of knowledge, they had 
behind them no... substantial European tradition, no... 
universal authority. In an indifferent or hostile world they were 
groping for private and personal revelations, for the effect of 
both the romantic and the industrial movements was to make 
the artist, if not an anti-social figure, at any rate an isolated 
one.’ 


That statement sounds as though it suffers from the characteristic 
of all generalizations, an ignoring of the details which make the issue 
far less clear cut. But Professor Bush goes on to show that the 
mythological tradition of the English Renaissance, which is merely 
sensuous in Marlowe and Shakespeare, and allegorically sensuous in 
Spenser and Milton, does in fact continue in the Romantic move- 


1 Autobiography, February Sth, 1813. 
2 DouG.as Busu: Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry, 
p- xii. 
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ment, with a bias towards Spenserian and Miltonic allegory in 
Keats and Shelley. 


Picture-making was as lavish as ever, and what Spenser and 
his fellows owed to tapestries the moderns owed to painting and 
sculpture.* 


Inevitably, however, in the absence of a central tradition, the influ- 
ence of the fine arts on the Romantic poets was bound to be sporadic, 
individual, eclectic. 

In turning to Keats I am conscious of entering on a region of 
conjecture. Keats nowhere mentions Poussin by name, so far as I 
am aware, but a poet who knew Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, Haydon and 
Joseph Severn could hardly have avoided hearing him spoken of, 
or have avoided a view of his work, either in prints or in their 
original form. So far as prints are concerned, it is certain that he 
would have found them at Hunt’s house. Lines 360 to 380 of Sleep 
and Poetry actually contain a description of some of them, and the 
first few lines of this passage might well apply, first, to an early 
Poussin, and then to a later example of his work. 


Then there were fauns and satyrs taking aim 
At swelling apples with a frisky leap 
And reaching fingers, ’mid a luscious heap 


Of vine-leaves. 
That is the Poussin of the Bacchanals. 


Then there rose to view a fane 
Of liny marble, and thereto a train 
Of nymphs approaching fairly o’er the sward. 


That reflects the greater control, the more austere air of Poussin’s 
developed style. As for original examples of the artist’s work, I am 
going to assert, and for the first time, so far as I am aware, that 
Keats saw at least four in 1816. The reason for my certainty is this. 
It is well known that the Ode to Sorrow sung by the Indian Maid in 
Book IV of Endymion contains a description of a bacchanal which is 
founded in part on Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne.* Where could 
Keats have seen the picture, which was then privately owned — 
and it must have been the original he saw because the colours have 
come over into the poem? The catalogue of the National Gallery, 

1 Ibid., p. xiv. 

* For a full comment on the allusion see The Poems of John Keats, ed. E. de 


Selincourt, London, Sth ed., 1926, pp. 446-7 and 572-3. Compare also Sleep 
and Poetry, 1, 334: 
... the swift bound 
Of Bacchus from his chariot, when his eye 
Made Ariadne’s cheek look blushingly. 
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where the picture now is, gives us the answer. It was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1816, a year largely spent by Keats in London, 
and the year he made Leigh Hunt’s acquaintance and that of Joseph 
Severn. But it seems to have escaped notice that at the same exhibi- 
tion at least four of Poussin’s works were also on view.’ They were: 
The Nursing of Bacchus, the Landscape with Figures which is some- 
times associated with the Phocion series, the Bacchanalian Dance to 
which I have already referred, and Cephalus and Aurora. With the 
exception of the landscape, they are all strongly mythological 
subjects which would appeal to Keats’s imagination. In view of his 
knowledge of the Titian Bacchus, I do not think it unreasonable to 
suppose that he saw it at this exhibition, and if so, he could hardly 
have avoided seeing the Poussin canvases as well. Moreover, it is 
not without significance that Hazlitt, who was not a great enthusiast 
for Keats’s work, prefaced his essay On a Landscape of Nicolas 
Poussin with a line from Endymion: 


And blind Orion hungry for the morn. 
(II, 198) 


The line is an accurate summary of the story of the picture, but 
whether Keats had seen it, I do not know. Hazlitt himself saw it at 
the British Institution in 1821, the year of Keats’s death.? 

We are on safe ground, I think, in assuming that Keats knew the 
artist’s work. Can we also assume that he was influenced by it? 
That his work in general was influenced by the visual arts is clear 
enough. The Bacchus and Ariadne is a case in point. Claude Lor- 
rain’s Enchanted Castle, which is described in the 1818 verse epistle 
to Reynolds, is another. More subtle in their influence were the 
Grecian urns whose stories are refined into the symbolism of the 
great Ode. But the influence of Poussin’s paintings, even though it 
is very probable that he saw examples of them, is a more speculative 
matter. 


We cannot look at Poussin’s latest landscapes, at these 
valleys, with their overhanging forests and voiceless streams, 
‘far from the fiery noon’, without being reminded of the opening 
of Hyperion. 


To be reminded by pictures of a subsequent poem is not to say that 
the poem was influenced by the pictures, of course, but the com- 
parison must not be passed over. 


1 Catalogue of Pictures, National Gallery, s.v. Poussin. 

* The picture is illustrated in The Burlington Magazine, 1944, opp. p. 41. See 
also SACHEVERELL SITWELL: Canons of Giant Art, pp. 20-36, where the picture is 
discussed and made the subject of a poen:. 

3 SiR KENNETH CLARK: Landscape into Art, p. 68. 
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Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud... 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity. 

Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Whether this is Poussin or not, it is certainly a picture, and it 
is instructive to compare the passage with its counterpart in The Fall 
of Hyperion. In this attempt to remodel the poem, which was an 
attempt to get away from Milton, the picture has been recomposed — 
I use the term deliberately. 


No sooner had this conjuration pass’d 
My devout lips, than side by side we stood 
(Like a stunt bramble by a solemn pine) 
Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star. 
Onward I look’d beneath the gloomy boughs, 
And saw, what first I thought an image huge, 
Like to the image pedestal’d so high 
In Saturn’s temple. Then Moneta’s voice 
Came brief upon mine ear — ‘So Saturn sat 
When he had lost his Realms — ’ 

(I, 291-302) 


In the original version we are invited to look at a picture from the 
outside, to take in its details as we would those of a canvas. But in 
the revised version we are within the picture, accompanying the poet 
as he moves about the landscape. The external quality of the 
description has gone, the central figure of Saturn (‘just arrange- 
ment, circling round one point, that starts to sight, binds and 
commands the whole’) has become less central, and it is as though in 
trying to escape from Milton Keats has escaped from Poussin also. 
But this was a mistake, for in doing so Keats has run full-tilt into the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer imagination of John Martin. 

1 Again it is a reasonable assumption that Keats knew Martin’s work. Martin 
was exhibiting at the British Institution and the Royal Academy as early as 1813, 
and continued to do so for the remaining years of Keats’s life. Mr. Edmund 


Blunden (see ‘Romantic Poetry and the Fine Arts’, Proc. Brit. Acad., 1942, pp. 
101-18) has found the influence of Martin in Hyperion itself, in the description 
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Turning from these with awe, once more I rais’d 
My eyes to fathom the space every way; 
The embossed roof, the silent massy range 
Of columns north and south, ending in mist 
Of nothing, then to eastward, where black gates 
Were shut against the sunrise evermore. — 
Then to the west I look’d, and saw far off 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud, 
At level of whose feet an altar slept, 
To be approach’d on either side by steps, 
And marble balustrade, and patient travail 
To count with toil the innumerable degrees. 
(I, 81-92) 

What Keats gets from Poussin in the opening of Hyperion is, I 
think, a double quality. First, he gets the marmoreal effect of the 
figure drawing of Poussin’s later work; and Mr Blunden is wrong, I 
would suggest, in thinking that these lines owe their weight only to 
the poet’s interest in statuary.’ It is not only Keats’s interest in 
sculpture, but Poussin’s also, perhaps, which informs the verses 
here. Moreover, at this point neither the movement of the verse nor 
the vocabulary is noticeably Miltonic, and yet they have a weight 
and a solemnity that witnesses to conscious control of the material 
such as we find again in the Ode on a Grecian Urn. In the light of 
what we know about that poem I would suggest that Keats learned 
to discipline his verse by the contemplation of art, and that his 
example at the opening of Hyperion is Poussin. The second quality 
he gets from Poussin’s work is the still melancholy of his later 
landscapes, that air of controlled grandeur which remains in Claude, 
but which descends to the picturesque in Gaspar Poussin and to the 
wildly romantic in Salvator Rosa. What John Martin does, what 
Keats does in The Fall of Hyperion, is to transfer the wild romance of 
Rosa to architecture, so that whereas in Poussin’s Rape of the 
Sabines the buildings contain and control the human excitement, in 
a John Martin the columns, arches, flights of steps, partake of the 
excitement and, in their immensity, add to it. 

It is instructive also to compare the opening of Hyperion with a 
passage in Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard: 

1 ‘The opening of Hyperion shows how well it was ordained that Keats should 
know something of statuary. Saturn ‘‘quiet as a stone’’, immense as quiet, and 
Thea ‘‘touching his wide shoulders’’, her face ‘‘large as that of Memphian 


sphinx’’, form a stupendous and fit device at the approach to Keats’s myth.’ 
BLUNDEN: op. cit., p. 109. 


of the palace, Bk. I, lines 176-82. But this, while it has Martin’s colour, has not 
quite the massive solidity, the overwhelming vastness of the description in The 
Fall of Hyperion which brings it very close to Martin indeed. 
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The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclin’d 

Wave high, and murmer to the hollow wind, 

The wand’ring streams that shine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, and a dead repose: 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green, 

Deepens the murmer of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. ° 
(155-70) 


Pope could have found the elements of this scene in Poussin’s work, 
and the more we examine it the less does it appear to differ from 
much Romantic verse that is supposed to be in revolt against it. 
But it does differ from the opening of Hyperion in one important 
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respect. Pope has gathered and composed the typical elements of a 
landscape setting for Melancholy as Poussin and his successors 
combine elements of the real world into ‘ideal’ landscapes. But 
Keats adds a particular detail to his scene which makes it at once 
Romantic, Keatsian, unclassical. 


No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 


So, in the Ode To Autumn, Keats does not write of the season as an 
allegorical abstraction (that was done for him by Thomas Hood) 
but sees it and expresses it in terms of human activity. 

To generalize, said Blake, is to be an idiot. It is a remark that is 
frequently used out of its context. What Blake meant by it was a 
criticism of the classical painter’s belief that he should ignore the 
accidents of nature and concentrate on the ideal form of the object 
portrayed. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who codified eighteenth-century 
taste in painting, approved of this ambition, and it is the refusal to 
ignore the detail, the individual trait, which marks off the poetry of 
the Romantics, and of Keats in particular, from that of Pope and his 
successors. Poussin, as a classical painter, could give Keats some- 
thing, but not everything. Apart from the traits which I suggest we 
can find in Hyperion, and apart from the direct: references to his 
paintings, where no question of influence is involved, the most we 
can say is that Poussin was another channel by which Keats could 
receive the mythology that irrigated his imagination; but the qualities 
which make Poussin a ‘classical’ painter, in the sense which Reynolds 
approved of and Ruskin decried, were not, I think, qualities which 
made him attractive to Keats. He might have come to appreciate 
those qualities, as I shall suggest in a moment, but he died too young 
for them to have left a decided mark on his work. 


5 

If I had been writing a year ago I should have had to conclude 
here. After the discrediting of the novel of terror which had leaned 
heavily on Poussin and his more picturesque successors for its 
descriptions of scenery, after the arrival of Turner and Constable, 
and above all after the attacks made on the grand style by Ruskin in 
Modern Painters, the reputation of the classical artist of Poussin’s 
kind went into a decline from which it has only recently recovered, 
and apart from the poem by Saccheverell Sitwell I should not have 
been able to point to any recent imaginative literature which owed 
anything to Poussin. But the writer of a recent book on Yeats has 
been able to show that some lines from one of his last poems owe 
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their inspiration directly to a picture by Poussin, The Marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, which hangs in the Dublin gallery.* 


Slim adolescence that a nymph has stripped, 
Peleus on Thetis stares. 
Her limbs are delicate as an eyelid, 
Love has blinded him with tears; 
But Thetis belly listens. 
Down the mountain walls 
From where Pan’s cavern is, 
Intolerable music falls. 
Foul goat-head, brutal arm appear, 
Belly, shoulder, bum, 
Flash fishlike; nymphs and satyrs 
Copulate in the foam. 
(News from a Delphic Oracle) 


Milton, Keats, Yeats: they each, in their degree, followed a path 
-of evolution similar to that trodden by Poussin. Milton, as we have 
seen, went quite as far as his contemporary. Yeats, too, after sport- 
ing with a Celtic Amaryllis, learned ‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious days’, and to make his verse as hard and as spare as the 
paintings of Poussin’s maturity. And Keats would certainly have 
moved in the same direction had he lived. ‘Scenery is fine, but 
human nature is finer’, he writes in one of his letters, and in Sleep 
.and Poetry, having seen himself as dallying with his Amaryllis in the 
realm of Flora and old Pan, he asks: 


And can I ever bid these joys farewell? 
Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
of human hearts. 
(122-5) 


It is an ambition of which Poussin himself would have approved. 


1 See T. R. HENN: The Lonely Tower: Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats, 
p- 235. 
2 Letter to Bailey, March 13th, 1818. 
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pleted his remarkable documentary history, the fruit of long and laborious 
research. Not being able to find a publisher for it, he generously deposited the 
manuscript in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, where it has come to be 
known and used by a number of recent writers. Its long overdue publication, 
after revision and expansion, has been made possible by a grant from the 
‘Crompton Fund administered by the Society of Authors. 

Mr Salzman reviews the whole range of medieval building operations from the 
construction of a cathedral or a castle to the building of a mud wall. For the most 
part the documents are allowed to speak for themselves, with only a minimum of 
explanation and comment and an occasional twinkle of quiet humour. A third 
of the whole book is devoted to appendices in which are set out representative 
extracts from medieval writers, more than 120 building contracts and some 
typical agreements engaging the services of master masons and other craftsmen. 
For these appendices alone the work will be an invaluable source book. It is, 
however, the patient accumulation and assembling of detail that give the book 
its unique character and importance. Where uncertainty has existed over the 
meaning of a term, Mr Salzman time and again can supply the right answer by 
quoting not one or two examples of its use but ten or twelve. A good instance 
is the much-debated word ‘oriel’, which, it is proved, was used in the middle 
ages to describe not a bay window but a porch or ante-room, usually on an upper 
floor. Examples are given of ‘fenestres’ as a word for wooden shutters, enabling, 
incidentally, sense to be made at last of the passage in Wace describing the shield- 
wall of the English troops at Hastings: 


Fet orent devant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz; 
Devant els les orent levez. 


Though not primarily a glossary of medieval building terms, this book will 
almost certainly supersede all such previous glossaries. 

The old idea that ecclesiastics such as William of Wykeham were architects 
who designed buildings has been exploded for some time now, but certain doubt- 
ful cases remain. Mr Salzman is inclined to think that Elias de Derham may after 
all have been the designer of Salisbury Cathedral; he and a few others — Master 
Thomas de Northwich, monk of Evesham, for instance — are described as 
‘gifted amateurs’, providing striking exceptions to the rule that the medieval 
architect was the master mason, or, in the case of a timber building, the master 
carpenter. The economic status of masons has been examined by Professors D. 
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Knoop and G. P. Jones, and Mr Salzman’s conclusions, reached independently, 
agree with theirs. Interesting evidence is produced to show that holidays with 
pay were enjoyed by masons, at least during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Each building process is examined in turn, and the chapters on stone- 
work, quarrying, brick-making and glazing, are followed by others on wattle- 
and-daub, timber, carpentry, roofing, plumbing, ironwork, scaffolding and 
‘machines’ (such as cranes, lathes and the pile-driver), tools, and modes and costs 
of carriage. There is a fascinating account of the colours used by painters, their 
ingredients, names and costs, and Mr Salzman notes that Henry III’s favourite 
colour scheme for his rooms was green with a decoration of gold stars. Over 
water supply and sanitation the monasteries and friaries, as is well known, were 
far in advance of their age, but the royal palaces were not without their amenities, 
and Edward III is shown to have possessed a bathroom at Westminster with hot 
as well as cold water laid on. The less pleasant aspect of medieval sanitation is 
examined with characteristic thoroughness. The lot of the ‘gong-fermer’, who 
cleaned out latrines, was not a happy one, but it is good to know that he com- 
manded a higher rate of pay than the ordinary labourer. 

Not only many vulgar errors about medieval building practice, but some of the 
cherished ideas of the connoisseurs are corrected by Mr Salzman’s researches, 
Carpenters and their employers were by no means careful about using seasoned 
timber; oak was frequently painted and sometimes varnished. The popular 
belief that chestnut was extensively used for roofs receives no support from the 
documents: among hundreds of accounts consulted Mr Salzman has found only 
one reference to the use of this wood — at Dover Castle in 1278. Summing up 
medieval building in general, he writes: ‘It is refreshingly clear that bad work- 
manship is not the monopoly of our own generation; that if the medieval crafts- 
man-architect could create masterpieces, he could make as bad blunders as any 
of his desk-bound successors; and that if the British workman of the present day 
is not as good as he used to be, he probably never was’. 

In a book containing such a prodigious number of references as this does a few 
slips and mis-spellings could hardly be avoided. It may be noted that the abbey 
church at Bury was burnt in 1466, not 1456, and the account of the building of 
the Shire House at Ipswich, which is summarized on page 208, should be dated 
1399, not 1442, making all the more remarkable the rise in the prices of timber 
which it shows by comparison with one of 1338. 

ARTHUR OSWALD 


T. R. HENN: The Apple and the Spectroscope, being Lectures on Poetry designed 
(in the main) for Science Students. Methuen, 12s. 6d. net. 


In his foreword to this book, Professor Bragg stresses the need for science 
students to have an opportunity to gain a broad outlook and a sympathy with all 
forms of intellectual adventure. Few would disagree with this, least of all the 
many young scientists who regret the restriction which specialization places upon 
them. The plea is not new, but when it has been made before there appears often 
to have been an implication that the science student must have his outlook broad- 
ened against his will. Yet the view that literary studies should be imposed as a 
corrective to scientific pursuits is of doubtful value, if only because there is in most 
of us a perversity which resents the suggestion that we are in need of enlighten- 
ment. Unfortunately, in the case of many a science student the resistance is often 
intensified to a sort of defensive withdrawal into the security of his special studies 
which has been forced upon him, partly by the rather superior attitude of those 
who would enlighten him about other things, but much more by the widespread 
(and I would say exaggerated) complaints about the inability of the scientist to 
write and speak good English. A much more promising approach is to make the 
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justifiable assumption that a good proportion of scientists are ready to explore 
jntellectual paths outside of their field of spec ‘alization, and to build upon this 
foundation. That Mr Henn was able to do this (for his lectures were the outcome 
of a request made by science students to the English Faculty at Cambridge), must 
have contributed to the success of his course. There is here no suggestion that 
unless one reads poetry one is not educated, and so there is no barrier between 
lecturer and audience; he can take their interest for granted, and is free to 
indulge his own enthusiasm. Even in the printed form, lacking both the personal 
contact and the sound of his voice reading the poems (which must have been a 
powerful influence upon the response), Mr Henn has succeeded in conveying his 
own enjoyment to the reader. This is the most important feature of the book, for 
contact with an informed, and yet I would say simple, love of poetry is the most 
effective way of strengthening tentative and groping sensitivity. It makes 
possible the immediate satisfaction which gives a zest to further enquiry. 

This is not to say that the full enjoyment of poetry can be gained without 
effort, by a kind of empathy. The author rejects this convenient view, but he 
manages so to unfold the meaning as to make this an organic part of the apprecia- 
tion of a poem. A precarious balance exists between providing sufficient com- 
mentary to give meaning to the poem but not so much that the analysis distracts 
attention from the poem itself, and in every case, I think, Mr Henn succeeds in 
finding the point of equilibrium. If some of his observations provoke disagree- 
ment, that is as it should be, for one has then to turn again to the poems. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a more or less detailed study of fourteen 
‘types’ (in the zoological sense) of poems. The success of this method, which is 
undoubtedly the right one for this audience, depends upon the selection of poems. 
They must be considered worth while by the reader — they ought, for instance, to 
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deal with acceptable subject matter and present a challenge to the understandi 
— while from the author’s standpoint they should represent sufficiently varied 
times and techniques to serve as pegs on which to hang a commentary which will 
be useful in reading other poetry. In this respect the choice is good, for, ranging 
in time from the fifteenth century to the present day, the poems deal with the 
fundamental topics, love and death, time and decay, that undergraduates are 
concerned with. Such a selection must, of course, be personal, and if one has 
private regrets that, say, Browning and Auden are omitted, one can be grateful 
that Yeats is so well represented. 

The first chapter (which deals economically and lucidly with the mechanics of 
poetry) is obviously necessary, and the same is no doubt true of two later chapters 
which give a general outline of the growth of English literature — since the 
students themselves asked for it. But to present such an outline in this brief space 
without allowing the bones of potentially dreary fact to stick through the flesh 
of living books is no easy task. There is always a danger of discouraging relatively 
inexperienced readers by giving a catalogue of books which ought to be read. 
This danger is, I think avoided, certainly for those whose reading has been wide 
enough to furnish a few ‘trigonometrical points’ from which the map of the whole 
may be built up. 

As the course of lectures was based upon the particular requirements of science 
students, the book is naturally most suited for this kind of reader. It should make 
an appeal also to the non-scientific general reader who wants to make a new 
start with poetry, although for this kind of reader, as for certain scientists, the 
occasional scientific analogies and mathematical terminology may not be as help- 
ful as might be supposed. 

It is no disparagement of the book to say that, valuable as it is to the individual 
readex, it is of greater importance as a record of what was successfully done at 
Cambridge, and as a pointer to what might profitably be attempted elsewhere, 
particularly in universities where it is possible for a big proportion of the science 
students to pursue their studies without coming into any closer contact with their 
arts contemporaries than is afforded by juxtaposition in the queue for lunch; and 
where much less do they have an opportunity of meeting lecturers in arts subjects. 


H. J. C. LARwoop 
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